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Sixty -Sixth Anniversary! 


hmv THIS ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE 
| MARKS ITS SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR q 


What other publication can point to such continuous issu- 
ance, and such conscientious effort to portray the life 
of the changing decades ? 


What other periodical can cite as discoveries such illustrious 
names as Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, Jack q 
London, Mark Twain, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Carl | | 


Clausen, Charles Warren Stoddard? Merely to list the 


names of famous contributors would require more space 
than the entire pages of this magazine. 
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‘‘How to Make It’’ 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
sure of peeasas him by selecting some of these interesting books 
published by Popular Mechanics Press. 


FOR BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) 


THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 4000 
Worth-While Things to Make—all the things so dear to the heart of 
every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. Books 
1-2- and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, sixe 7x10 
inches, Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 for complete set of 


four books. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 


MAKE IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. Both father 
and son will revel in the 900 different articles dealt with—such 
things as ships models, ingenious toys, amusement devices, novel 
furniture, useful appliances and things for the home, etc. Cloth, 460 
ages. Profusely illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3. 

PULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
good boat. This books shows the amateur how to build any type of 
popular small boat at little expense. In addition it contains every- 
thing about boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to 
know. Cloth eB te Fully illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR ROUND—A fascinating book for 
young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular aeoets as well as 
old favorites. Covers every season and is especially complete on 
winter sports. Many unique articles on making sport oy eee 
Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustrations. Size 7x10 inches. Price $2. 


Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.O.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 


Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
Dept. A.O. 204 E. Ontario Street CHICAGO 


ONLY ] TICKET 


now required for a 


Compartment 
to 
San Grancisco or Portlan 


SINGLE occupancy of a compartment, 
which formerly required a ticket and 
half, now requires only one rail ticket. In 
addition, the cost of a com mentto 
San Francisco has been reduced from 
$12.75 to $8.50. Similar reduction to 
Portland.T hese savings combined with 


recent rail fare cuts bring compartment. § 


travel costs to a new all-time low. 


Pullman fare for a single bedroom or 
private section between Los Angeles and ¥ 


San Francisco has been cut to only $5.40, 


TRY RAIN! 


Next time 5 o anywhere 
HE T 


Southern 


H. P. MONAHAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 


SAN DIEGO ARMY & NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“THE WEST POINT OF THE WEST” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 
and GRAMMAR GRADES 


An institution internationally rec- 
ognized for the thoroughness of its 
academic and military instruction 
and for its emphasis upon the 
character training of boys and 
young men. 
Junior Unit Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. Active Member aN 
of the Association of Military Col- - 
leges and Schools of the United 
States. For catalogue address 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Box OM 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 


OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS ¢ 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


SprinéS‘ LOSANGELES 


THE HOME OF COMFORT 


The Angelus is located right down town in 
the very heart of the business, theatrical 
and shopping districts, and convenient to 
transportation facilities. You will find the 
Angelus one of Los Angeles’ substantial 
hotels, featuring 200 modern rooms with 
extra comfortable beds. 


RATES —— 


$1.00 
se $1.50 - 2.00 
2.00 - 3.00 
3.00 


Special Rates by Week or Month 


FREE GARAGE if your daily rate is $1.50 or 
more. Drive your car direct to Metropolitan 
Garage, 417 S. Spring (adjoining hotel). 
Bring ticket to clerk in Angelus lobby. 


Corner 4th and Spring Streets 
Phone Michigan 9241 
H. J. TREMAIN, Manager 
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FLINTRIDGE 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited to 
University of California. Primary, Intermediate and High School. Dramatic Art by Lillian Fitch. 
Supervised Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


Mailing Address: PASADENA, CALIFORNIA Telephone Colorado 4034 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 


RUFUS J. CHAPMAN 


Hotel Seq uola Real Estate and Insurance SEA SHELL or Shunk, 15 inches right 
Lucky. Sounds ‘“Aoum.” 


side. 


619 OLIVE STREET Opposite Desert Inn Open to offers. B. Ponohaji, Wim- 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA bridge Bldg., Bombay, India 
Half block from Pershing Square Telephone 4552 


“IN THE MIDST OF EVERYTHING” 


AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
a on COLLECTORS request our LISTS and ORDER 


RM, 3c.; Transportation Token List, 10c.; Auction 


RATES Cntalewes of Rare Coins, 10c.; Lincoln’ 8 Saloon 
; : License in Antique Frame, 7 5c. One Year’ s Subscrip- of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
With private bath, one person $1.50 tion to Home-Hobbiest Magazine, a Quaterly for all Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Two persons, $2.00 Hobby Collectors, 50c. Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
With-bath privilege, one person $1.00 KOIN-X-CHANGE, 0-35 S. Dearborn St. ansieuseat , " 
Two persons $1.50 Chicago, Ill. WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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HILE the President of the United 
W/ States is cruising in the waters of 

the Pacific and visiting the Hawai- 
jan Islands, let me point out briefly a few 
questions that might well be considered by 
the citizens of our Country. My viewpoints 
are no doubt sentimental. They have to do 
with the South Sea Islands and Hawaii. But 
peace itself is largely a sentimental issue and 
the adjustments between nations have not 
infrequently been based upon sentiment. 


In January of this year I took passage on 
a fine steamship bound for the South Sea 
Islands on an exploration cruise. Never be- 
fore had a great steamer embarked from the 
California cities of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco bound for a dozen groups of 
southern isles like the Marquesas, Tahiti, 
Fiji and the Samoas. It was to be an epic 
of the sea, a sensation in discovery and ad- 
venture. On the eighth day out we sighted 
the Marquesas, the most beautiful islands on 
earth as we are told by Frederick O’Brien, 
author of White Shadows of the South Seas. 
We beheld Ua Pu, whose mountain peaks 
Robert Louis Stevenson says look like the 
pinnacles of some ornate and monstrous 
church. Our steamer came to rest in the 
harbor of Nuka Hiva. 

Lost almost in glorious tropical jungle, 
we left the beach and tramped inland to 
where France has erected a monument to her 
great artist, Paul Gauguin. Here were the 
valleys of Typee, where Herman Melville 
and Toby lived with the natives after desert- 
ing ship and the brown girl Fayaway became 
the bride of Melville. Over the ridge was 
the home valley of the enemy Hapaars. Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick and Omoo found their 
locale here. Let a traveler look but once on 
the glory and beauty of the Marquesas and 
his heart will forever belong to those de- 
lectable Islands. When Mendana discovered 
the paradise in 1595, there were approxi- 


Island Voyage 


mately 150,000 natives living happily in 
the group. And when Herman Melville im- 
mortalized the Islands in 1841 in his Amer- 
ican classic, Typee, perhaps there were half 
as many. Today there are less than 1200 
and these of mixed blood and poor health. 
It might have been better had the United 
States recognized the action of Captain Por- 
ter when, in 1813, he conquered the Mar- 
quesas and ran up the Stars and Stripes. But 
there is a thought crystalizing now in the 
hearts of writers and artists and adventurers 
that France might allow America to create a 
colony of artists here, poets, painters, Eu- 
topian statesmen and dreamers. Perhaps, in 
this manner, something good might come to 
the Marquesas out of the blood and battle of 
the World War. There were cannibals here, 
yes,—they devoured the body in time of 
famine or hurricane disaster or war. Civil- 
ized men, so called, sometimes devoured the 
soul and would have stamped out Divinity 
itself if possible. 


UR SHIP cruised onward and we entered 

the harbor of Tahiti, singing the Ta- 
hitian National Anthem. A great reception 
was accorded us. But now as | write these 
lines the Papeete Municipality is preparing a 
site for a monument on the banks of the 
Fautaua river for Pierre Loti, whose idyll, 
“Le Mariage de Loti,’’ speaks the charm of 
Tahiti. With it will be carved in high re- 
lief a young Tahitian girl to represent Rar- 
ahu, the heroine of Loti’s romance. 

Our last port of call before San Francisco 
was to be Honolulu. And so we cruised on, 
twice across the equator, within a day’s run 
of the coast of Australia, to Raratonga of 
the South Cook Islands; Nukualofa of the 
Tongans; to Noumea of New Caledonia; 
Tin Can Island of story and romance in 
swimming the mail and breasting the mighty 
waves where no harbor exists; to Apia of 
British Samoa and the never-to-be-forgotten 


Reactions From a South Sea and Pacific 


visit to Vailima along the Road of Loving 
Hearts. Robert Loius Stevenson seemed to 
come to life again and welcome us with his 
smile and hospitality. We joyed in the 
welcome and gladness of the natives of Pago 
Pago and American Samoa. Despite the un- 
kind whispers of prejudiced persons, the 
American natives at Pago Pago are happy 
and contented. They like the American rule 
and they have reason to like it. Here is the 
best harbor in the South Sea Islands. 


While Europe continues to spend the bil- 
lions she honorably owes elsewhere, on war 
machinery and still more on guns and cannon 
and battleships and tanks and gas-killing 
inventions, on forts and fighting gear, the 
while she deliberately refrains from meeting 
our President's advances for disarmament,— 
let us consider a thought about peace in the 
Pacific. 

It is said by some that Japan is domi- 
nating the Hawaiian Islands, that about 60 
per cent of the urban population is Japanese 
and approximately 30 per cent of the city 
population of Honolulu and Hilo. 


It is to be observed that our American 
teachers are occupied almost exclusively with 
Japanese and other foreign children, who, 
for a part of each day attend also pure 
Japanese schools as to the Mikado’s people. 
In Honolulu the high schools and other 
educational buildings have Japanese names 
to a large extent. Witness the Yokohama 
High School in the city. 

We are aware the Mikado’s Empire is 
fortifying islands in the Caroline and Mar- 
shall groups of the South Seas, islands held 
under mandate by Japan. A Japanese naval 
governor has said of these possessions: ““They 
now belong to Japan and will belong to 
Japan so long as Japan exists.”’ 

Any observer can note that the Hawaiian- 
born Japanese-American citizens are in the 
majority. What shall we say of the loyalty 
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to the American Flag of these keen, intelli- 
gent citizens of ours?’ How much do they 
respect and love that Flag? Would they 
fight for it or against it if it came to the 
fighting test? 


PRESIDENT Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
other Presidents before him have endeav- 
ored to have European nations agree to terms 
of permanent peace and disarmament. These 
efforts have proved to be of little avail and 
the nations of Europe are now on the verge 
of bankruptcy, the while they continue to 
further arm themselves. What reason have 
we, therefore, to expect peace or even partial 
disarmament from these nations? 

We have all heard of buffer states in time 
of war, Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the Balkans, etc. But did these small 
buffer countries ever help to maintain peace 
to any appreciable extent? Hardly. Suppose 
then we consider a buffer state or land moral- 
ly, spiritually, (instead of materially), to 
prevent war. Hawaii in the Mid-Pacific is 
such a land. Suppose the many thousands of 
young, Japanese-American citizens there 
were to teach our statesmen of the United 
States and Japanese statesmen as well that a 
buffer land can be of great value spiritually; 


that Japanese-American citizens desire to be 
loyal to the American Flag, showing how 
the two peoples may be harmonized in 
friendly contact under the tropical skies of 
Hawaii. Would not this result in a decision 
and custom of no war between Japan and 
America? And would not the great credit 
belong largely to a buffer land in the Pacific, 
buffer in a moral and spiritual sense? 


It would be worth all the war debts that 
Europe refuses to pay to the citizens of 
America, if Japan and the United States 
should seal a permanent peace and the young 
Japanese-American citizens of the Hawaiian 


- Islands should be the means of bringing 


about this desirable result. 
The sentiment of ‘‘Peace on earth and good 


will toward men’’ is one of the greatest . 


elements in civilization. The God of the 
Christian and the God of the Buddhist and 
the Gods of every creed can and should be 
worshipped on common grounds of peace 
and spiritual aspiration. 

Two mighty races of mankind, of mark- 
edly different characteristics, can meet in the 
Pacific on a friendly, spiritual and material 
basis that will outlaw war and murder and 
destruction. 


California---Here They Come 


By BRUCE A. FINDLAY 
Manager Exploitation and Public Relations, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


INCE the first personally-conducted ex- 

cursion to Western shores, led by the 

original tourist bureau founder, Chris- 
topher Columbus, men and women have 
been seeking rest, relaxation and pleasure in 
travel. New faces, new scenes, new experi- 
ences broaden men’s horizons and flatten 
their purses. 

The trek of satisfied sight-seekers has ever 
been westward. And why not? The East 
having been populated first, people found 
their breathing spaces toward the setting 
sun. The staid and conservative remained put 
to build higher, while the more venturesome 
pushed westward to build wider. The 
cameos of the East became more highly, pol- 
ished; the rough-hewn gems of the. West, 
more picturesque. 


That venturesome spirit still remains in - 


the great West and flames the imagination 
(with the help of Chambers of Commerce) 
of the rest of the country to the degree that 


hundreds of thousands annually join the | 


procession of modern covered wagons. So 
“‘travelly’’ is the American public becoming 
that Nature will undoubtedly endow future 
generations with wheels or wings to enable 
us home-loving Americans to get about from 
place to place more readily. Until that 
time, however, some encouragement must 
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be given those (if there be any such outside 
of cemeteries) who do not know of our 
lovely Southern California as a desirable 
place to spend some of their vacations and 
anything else they may be induced to spend 
in our midst. 

Through some mysterious. grapevine, the 
news has leaked out that Old Sol has a 
lovely estate not far from the Los Angeles 
City Hall, and that the West’s most distin- 
guished citizen has been wintering in the 
City of the Angels since the keys to the 
pueblo were presented to him in 1781. 

That Mr. Sol rarely prolongs his visit in 
Southern California beyond the late spring 
is a fact which is only beginning to be ap- 
preciated by millions all over the nation 
who would find a brief respite from the 
“unusually’’ warm days of the summer 
solstice. (To relieve his conscience, the 
author of this article hastens to suggest that 
there have been times, even in this fair clime, 
when one could not comfortably nap in 
mid-day between blankets.) 


MPORTANT as is climate to out-of-doors 
life, there is no substitute for scenery. Its 
grandeur in this wonderland—how can one 
hope to describe it? Those mountain peaks 
that match their age with time itself; those 
canyons with running rivers beneath bend- 
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ing forests; outjutting precipices hung with 
filmy mist; the distant horizons enshrined 
in fancy like a Corot masterpiece; the out. 
spread valleys, tropical in their rich luxugi- 
ance, encircled by round-topped hills, through 
winter, spring and summer a brilliant green, 
in autumn brown as Persian tapestry, age. 
old and equally priceless. And above all, 
our rose-pink dawns, our brilliant moons, 
the royal purple of our kingly sunsets; ou, 
blue-green ocean, of moods and shades, ever 
changing under varying skies and gentle 
breezes. Such is the heritage that Infinity 
has bequeathed to Southern California. And 
man has made the most of it. 

The world has seen our Southland op 
the silver screen, though often it recognized 
the setting as a bit of the Sahara Desert, 
the Swiss Alps, the frigid Arctic Circle 
teeming metropolises or peaceful pastoral 
pictures. Nature smiled bounteously when 
she landscaped Southern California. 

But scenery and climate alone do not 
complete the attractions necessary to guide 
one to an ideal vacation land. Entertain. 
ment—with a capital E—is the chauffeur 
for thousands who would drown their cares 
in a sea of pleasure. Where on the face of 
the globe could one find a wider variety and 
assortment of entertainment than in Southern 
California? The attractions form a list that 
is a cross between a sporting goods cata- 
logue and a Shakespearean library—adapted 
to varying tastes. To one, nothing short 
of a riot of fun and excitement suffices. To 
another, a quiet canter on scenic bridle paths 
is ideal. While some are forgetting their 
routine in golf, boating, swimming or at 
theatres, others are browsing at the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery. Whatever it 
is in the field of entertainment, one is cer- 
tain to find his pet diversion in  super- 
abundance somewhere in Southern Call- 
fornia. 


AST, but not least, is that rather large 

and interesting class of visitor who rev- 
els in the historical background and folklore 
of a community. For this group, Southern 
California has set a stage of colorful drama 
seldom equaled. Most of the points of in- 
terest elsewhere in our great nation are con- 
nected directly with battles, generals, strug- 
gles under the American flag or those. of the 
colonies. In California, one finds an en- 
riched background; for in this state, which 
has passed under the rule of five flags,- there 
is a wealth of color and tradition. Pre- 
dominant is the Spanish atmosphere which 
the people of this state are proudly preserv- 
ing in architecture, art, names of communi- 
ties, cafes and cuisine. 

- Southern California, land of romance and 
tradition, famed for generations of training 
in hospitality, extends to the traveling public 
a warmth of cordiality seldom equaled. 
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A Bargain for All 


By AMY BOWER 


tarnation critters! Soo-ey, soo-ey!”’ 

Bill Tarwater mopped his face and 
head with his faded red bandana as the last 
of the band of fifty hogs was safely herded 
on board the Schooner Silver, San Francisco 
bound. The wharf at The Hay Stacks, on 
the mud flats forty miles north of their desti- 
nation, Was a narrow affair and Bill and his 
two helpers had struggled for fully fifteen 
minutes to encourage the grunting, squealing 
hogs to leave solid ground for the uncertain- 
ties of water transportation. 

Bill and Captain Bob greeted each other 
heartily. 

“Howdy, Capt’n!”’ 

“Howdy, Bill! Seems to me you look sort 
o’ tuckered.”’ 

“Ye-a, but I’m liable to survive,’ replied 
the doughty Bill. ‘‘My hoofs is wore plumb 
down through, and I swallered ‘nuf damn 
dust to bury me. But I s’pose every rancher 
is gotta eat his weight in dirt before he dies. 
We left our hosses back in Petalumy and 
the last couple o’ miles a-foot was the wust 
of the hull danged trip.’ 


| | THAR! Git along in thar, you 


The hogs were being piloted down the 
runway leading to the hold of the boat. 
Suddenly one lost his balance and tumbled 
headlong over those below him. Pandemon- 
ium broke out. Squeals, grunts and shrill 
squeaks rent the air, punctuated with roars 
from Bill and his men who were used to 
adding manly and voluble speech to their 
physical efforts—to them it was the usual 
cheery argot of the rancher. 


“Shet up, you damn ole beasts, you! 
What you so skeered of? Shet up! You'll 
soon enuf be jus’ pork, you ole sons o’ —” 

“Easy now, easy!"’ It was Captain Bob’s 
voice at Bill’s elbow. ‘“‘Kain’t have so much 
rough talk aboard my boat.’’ Then in lower 
tones, ‘““Got a coupl’a ladies on board this 
trip.” 

“Ladies, is it? Wal, my wife’s a lady, 
too, I'll have ye know, Cap, but she ain't 
squeamish—she knows how you gotta talk 
to hawgs, simply gotta! Them critters has 
got me riled, —— been livin’ with ‘em, sleep- 
in’ with ‘em too, the last couple days, and 
I don’t wanter see no more hawgs — wal. 
leastaways not till I get back on the range.” 

The Captain tried not to be impressed by 
Bill's outburst. 


“Anyway,” said he, blustering a bit, “‘lay 
off the loud talk and swearin’ while you're 
aboard my boat.” 


The hogs had quieted down but Bill was 
still argumentative. 


“Your boat is it, Cap? Your boat! Wal, 
cast your eye over what's on yer ole boat. 
See them hawgs down thar in yer basement? 
They're mine! See them two men down 
thar a-tendin’ ‘em? They're mine! And here 
I be, ain’t I? What good would yer ole 
scow be ‘thout customers, eh?”’ 


Acquaintance with Bill Tarwater for 
many years had not made Captain Bob feel 
any great degree of self-assurance in his pres- 
ence. He shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other uneasily. 

“"Oh, I allers manage to pick up a little 
business,"’ he said. Then, on his own ground 
once more, ‘“‘Now, there's the little matter of 
your fare—transportation for the pigs, your 
men and yourself. That will come to—let’s 
see—"" he pulled out a small notebook and 
began figuring. 

They were now headed down the stream; 
sometimes the Schooner Silver gently bumped 
the bank on either side; Petaluma Creek was 
narrow and only navigable at high tide. It 
was impossible to look ahead and follow 
the course of the stream, so flat were the 
salt marshes. 

Bill had seated himself on a coil of rope, 
pulled out his plug of tobacco and was al- 
ready feeling relaxed and as if he might be 
going to enjoy the trip, when Captain Bob 
spoke. 

“You owe me an even thuty-five dollars, 
Bill.” 

“‘Thuty-five dollars! exploded Bill. You 
think I'm a-buyin’ this moth-eaten craft, 
you ole fool you?’’ Suddenly a peculiar 
glint appeared in Bill’s eyes. He took off his 
weather-beaten hat and scratched his head. 

“Say now, Cap, I do use this yer scow 
putty often, and it might pay me to buy it. 
Mind ye, I say might. Now jus, fer instance, 
say I did want to buy it and you did want 
ter sell it, now, jus’ ‘fer instance, Cap, what- 
‘ud ye ask fer it?” 


TAMALPAIS 


By EMILY ALICE HOWARD 


T AMALPAIS, how inscrutable is your 
eternal face 

As you stand looking with awe into infinity! 

What mortal could see what you have seen 

Or feel what you have felt? 


Because you have hidden within you 
The mysterious romance of the centuries, 
You veil your yearning 

And press your face close against the sky. 


eU & 


Captain Bill grasped the rail and thought 
fast. 

“Five Hundred,”’ said he. 

‘“‘Hum—not so bad,”’ said Bill. I'm in- 
clined to dicker with ye. Mebbe we might 
do business. Mebbe."’ He pondered a minute. 


Say, Cap, if I was ter buy yer boat, mind 
ye, I say if I was ter, we could fergit, sorta, 
the charges fer this trip terday, couldn't we?’ 


“Oh, sure,” replied Captain Bill, “sure.” 
Then, on second thought, “‘Pervided you 
paid cash.”’ 

“Wal, now, Cap, I ain’t jus’ zackly in 
position ter pay cash till I git rid of them 
hawgs. And furthermore, | ain't in position 
ter take charge of this yere schooner either, 
till I git rid of them hawgs. What say if 
we bargain like this: I guaranttee ter pay 
ye the Five Hundred Dollars when ye deliver 
the ship ter me at a point I will hereafter 
specify, say fer the present, it will be within 
a hundred miles from here. What say, Cap?” 


Captain Bob tried not to look as dazed as 
he felt. Suddenly he declared ‘“‘I’'ll do it, by 
jolly!” 

“Put ‘er in writin!’’ almost yelled Bill. 

Captain Bob found two empty boxes, on 
one he sat, on the other he wrote, drawing 
up an agreement the details of which took 
most of the time till they were well out of 
the creek and into San Francisco Bay, but 
which, when concluded sounded very impres- 
sive and which they both declared satisfac- 
tory. 

The agreement was to the effect that the 
captain thereby agreed to sell and Bill there- 
by agreed to buy that certain Schooner Silver, 
said boat to be turned over and delivered to 
Bill at a point to be thereafter designated, 
said point to be within 100 miles of their 
present location, and Bill thereupon to pay 
to Captain Bob gold coin of the United 
States in the sum of Five Hundred Dollars; 
all indebtedness incurred by present trip to 
be cancelled. 


Two hours had been spent in discussing 
the wording of the contract and in writing, 
erasing and re-writing it. Also some time 
was consumed in getting Bill’s signature to 
the document, it appearing that Bill could 
not write his name but must make his mark, 
witnessed by his two faithful hired men. 


As Bill and his men drove the last of the 
band of hogs off the boat at the San Fran- 
cisco dock, Bill turned to wave good-bye to 
the captain. 

‘Let me know, Bill, where you want the 
boat delivered,’’ yelled the captain. 


“Wal, I guess I kin tell ye right now, 
Cap,”’ yelled back Bill. Deliver her to my 
ranch up on Jackson Mount’n. Good-bye, 
Cap. many thanks fer my pleasant trip!” 


| 
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Melody Lane 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


By T. H. WILLIAMS 


you august river of the golden West 
Founting within the Rockies’ icy crest! 
The sky-kissed heights of my Canadian land 
Are yours, O River, where great mountains 
stand. 


You wend your way by lofty granite walls 
Where majesty, a benediction, falls; 

By cataracts and foaming rapids wild 

Where nature’s house was never yet defiled. 


Swirling from rock to rock, by eddying 
pools, 

By hidden caverns and mouthing water- 
ghouls, 

You break through walls of solid granite 
stone, 

In plunging cascades where you shout and 
moan. 


On, on you go through mossy banks of 
green 

To sunkissed vales, where other streams you 
glean. 

Olympus hovers o’er you and the Fates— 

Till Oregon and all her wooded gates! 


Then comes your gentling in the flowery 
glades 

And drowsing lowlands and lifted palisades, 

While to the sea you leisurely flow along, 

Listening to the happy fisherman's song. 


On your broad breast you carry ships today, 
To all the ports of earth they sail away. 
Majestic, wide, your sea-bourne water flows, 
A mighty boon to man that God bestows. 


MY FRIEND'S EPITAPH 


By LEON JOSEPH GAYLOR 


ERE lies in death his mortal clay, 
The flame of life so soon snuffed out. 
His path was ever fair and gay — 
Unknown was suffering and doubt. 


Some talk of morals and of creeds 
And say his sins set him apart; 
We are not judged alone by deeds 
But by our kindliness of heart. 


What matter how he lived or what his end? 
I only Rnow he was my faithful friend. 
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BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


“DULCES” 


(MORELIA, MEXICO) 
By KATE KIRKHAM 


[JN MORELIA, Ah! there 

Are finest dulces made, 
In the plaza’s cool shade,— 
Young boys carry trays, piled high 
With sweetmeats, to please the eye. 
‘“‘Dulces, dulces! Senor, buy!”’ 
Thru the city streets they cry, 
Every sort you will find there,— 
Tuna, cocoanut, fig, plum, 
Limes, and pinas, mangoes, pear — 
“Senor, angels would eat these, 
Senor, buy, they're sure to please.”’ 
‘No, for sweets, I do not care.”’ 
But I pause, and linger there. 
“Boy, O stop, I'll buy a share! 
Orange, mango, and sweet pear — 
I will buy, as a surprise, 
For my chica, my Lolita, 
Light of longing for my eyes!”’ 


BEAUTY 


By RUTH LEPRADE 


| have so loved thee, Beauty, thy bright 
face 

Forever calls to me, and though the years 

Have wasted me with grief and many tears, 

And though I have not found in any place 

The wonder of thy presence, nor can trace 

With these poor hands thy lineaments; and 
sneers 

Of all men follow me, and my own fears— 

Yet am I faithful to thy holy grace. 

Ah, Beauty, had I never seen thine eyes 

In that far dawn which now is but a flame, 

I would not weep and wake with wild sur- 
prise 

To find I seek what mortals may not claim— 

Still must I seek thee in each new disguise, 

Still must I kneel and breathe thy awful 
name! 


WORLD FROM A BOAT 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


D OWN in the reeds on moonlit nights 
In whitely water-lilied places 

The rippling surface of the lake 

Is starred with silver faces, 

And all about the water floods 

A sweet strange smell of lily buds. 


And songs as sweet as ever have been sung. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 


By ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


F I could step outside myself and look 
Into this face, which, mirrored, mock 
me so, 
Would I, then, like some mere spectatog 
know 
What sort of man I was, what form I took, 
What there was yet in life for me to brook, 
What moods would such an apparition show 
Of joy or sorrow, laughter ,pain, or woe? 
Or would it all be as a sealed-up book! 


I think that sudden moment when we die 

Our ghosts and selves one instant stand 
alone, 

Cloaked by the silence as we dimly pass. 

So in this quiet chamber, he and I 

Shadow and self, in dual tracery shown, 

Stare at each other through this looking- 
glass. 


THE DEAREST SEASON 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


Alt through the long, soft, starry sum 
mer-nights 

When all the world is primitive and young 

Run tender vows and innocent delights 


The mocking bird pours forth his hearts 
wild glee 

And human voices join the gland refrain; 

With earth and air and sky in harmony 

Man's highest hopes and impulses should 
reign. 


So while the magic summer-nights hold sway 
We'll bid farewell to jealousy and fear, 
While love and peace and promise, every day, 
Acclaim the dearest season of the year. 


REMINDER 
By HELEN HOYT 


| LOOKED a little way ahead, — 
Two lovers went as only lovers go; 
The taller with his arm their foosteps led. 
In every motion was the show 
Of love's delight — delight 
That I too once was used to know. 
I turned from this dear sight 
Quickly as from a blow. 
Feeling my life suddenly 
Tumbled to nothing there; 
My happiness gone from me, 
The sunshine gone from the air. 


| 

| 
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California Orange Growing 


RANGE raising in California, par- 
ticularly in the southern part of the 
State, is an occupation in which 


* many millions of dollars have been invested. 


In the neighborhood of sixty per cent of all 
of the oranges sold, and eighty per cent of 
the lemons used in the United States and 
Canada, are raised in California, the greater 
portion of these being produced in Southern 
California. 

In Central and Northern California, some- 
thing like sixteen per cent of the State's 
Orange crop is harvested, and many lemon 
orchards are also located in that territory. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


At times, buds, blooms, and full-ripened fruit 
may be observed on the same trees, and with 
the golden globes of the oranges, the promise 
contained in the slowly swelling buds, and 
the white purity and rare perfume of the 
blossoms, the picture of prophecy and ful- 
fillment is made complete. 

In nearly all citrus-bearing districts irriga- 
tion is almost an absolute requirement dur- 
ing the Summer months. Water brought 
from the mountains, or obtained from wells 
is utilized, and concrete heads, or stand-pipes 
distribute the supply through the orchards. 
Another outstanding necessity is that of fer- 


tilizing the subsoil. This is done in some 
orchards by means of commercial fertilizers, 
and in others by sowing crops of clover, 
vetch, etc., and plowing under these crops 
during the Spring months. 

About once a year orange trees are temp- 
orarily roofed with a canvas covering, and 
fumigated to destroy an insect commonly 
known as scale. The orchards are also sprayed 
from time to time with various liquid prep- 
arations to rid them of insect pests such as 
the red spider and other menaces. No pains 
are spared to protect the fruit at all stages. 


Bearing time for profitable commercial 
citrus crops is usually about six years after 
setting out the trees. While the fruit will 
show in many cases before that lapse of 
time, an orange crop is generally considered 
to be in full bearing power when the trees 
are from nine to ten years old. When care- 
fully looked after, and rigidly protected, they 
will produce fruit for many years. 

Oranges must be clipped, and not pulled 
nor twisted from the branches of the trees. 
In clipping, the stem must be cut close to 
the rind, in order to prevent the stem from 
puncturing other fruit when it is being 
packed for shipment. For quite a while, 
there was found to be a good deal of decay 
in handling the shipments. Finally, the fact 
was discovered that an orange rind is easily 
injured, and a very small bruise is sufficient 
to start decay, and as fast as one orange 
became infected, deterioration spreads to the 
rest of a box, and serious loss follows. 


Alt WORKMEN gathering the fruit in 

the orchards are required to wear cotton 
gloves, and the clippers used are inspected 
every day to ensure that they are in a proper 
sanitary condition for the work. No single 
orange ever touches the bare hand of a picker 
or any one in the packing plant at any time, 
and the possibility of any human contact is 
thoroughly eliminated. 

The first step in preparing oranges ready 
for the market is by washing the fruit care- 
fully in warm water, and then giving it a 
thorough rinsing in cold water. The fruit 
is then put through a drying process by a 
wave of cool air passed over it, and it is 
then sent to the packing employes. Each 
of these operatives wears cotton gloves, and 
at the tables where they are stationed the 
oranges are graded, sized, wrapped in tissue 
paper and duly boxed for shipment. 

A very interesting and picturesque sight is 
afforded by a visit to one of the packing- 
plants operated by the California Fruit 

[ Read further on page 121 ] 
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The Frog 


By EDMUND CORAM 


of lava rock. In a sheltered, sandy- 

bottomed pool, protected from incoming 
waves by curving rocks, he was disporting 
himself in the water. 

A huge blob of a man, body as big as a 
barrel, naked as the day he was born, he 
floundered and splashed, puffing at times 
like a porpoise. Not until I was close to 
the pool did he see me. Then, with an ease 
that was astonishing, he dove, using arms 
and legs to drag his body beneath the sur- 
face. | 

It was then I named him ““The Frog,” 
for that was what he resembled; using breast 
stroke and frog-spread in pulling and kick- 
ing his way to the bottom of the pool. 

I passed on. Yards up the beach I looked 
back. He had come to the surface, was 
lying on his back and spouting water into 
the air like a small whale. 

It was many days before I saw him again. 
This time at the foot of a palm on the 
beach at the small village of Wainiha, close 
to beautiful Hanalei Bay. 

More than ever he looked like a frog as 
he sat, back against the palm, his belly 
spreading out over his hips and thighs like 
a lava flow. 

Atop this mass of flesh was a head; large, 
with bulbous, vein-marked nose and bulging 
eyes, hairless as to lashes and brow; wide, 
protruding lips; bald as an egg: His skin 
was red as the shell of a boiled lobster. If 
green had been the color he would have 
looked like a frog in upright position, for 
his arms were down, fists on the beach, as 
though he were propping himself from fall- 
ing sideways. 


CAME upon him as I rounded a mass 


The meeting was inevitable, for he was 


directly in my path. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“Hello, stranger! Nice morning, ain't 
it?’’ he returned in salutation. 


The voice was not in keeping with his © 


appearance. Carrying a slight brogue, it 

was full and rich with a tone of culture in 

the way he pronounced his words. 
‘“Beautiful,’’ I returned. 


always?”’ 
“Well, yes. Once in a while we have 
rain. Stranger here ain’t you?’’ 


“Yes. I’ve only been here a few days. 
Have you been here long?’’ I asked. 

“Well, let me see,’’ and he cocked his 
head as persons will when they try to re- 
member things, ‘“Guess it was about thirty- 
five years ago when I hit the island.”’ 

“You must have liked it to have stayed 
so long?’’—I was fishing too! 
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“Is it like this . 


‘It wasn’t so much a matter of choice as 
of circumstances,”’ he stated and I saw he 
was rising to the bait. 

“Circumstances? How was that?”’ 

“Sit down, won't you?’’ he said as he 
motioned toward another palm close by. 
As I sat down he continued. 


“"y ES, circumstances. If it hadn’t been 
for a licking I gave my brother I 
wouldn't be here.”’ 


“‘How could that account for your being 
here?”’ I exclaimed. 


Taking a piece of tobacco from his shirt 
pocket he bit off a liberal cud, which he 
mulled around a bit before answering. 

was older than he commenced, 
‘“‘and we being Irish he had all the advan- 
tages, even to acting as my guardian, until 
I became of age; we were orphans. I was 
rather wild, I guess, and he often lectured 
me on my habits. I was always in debt. 
When I came of age I demanded an account- 
ing. He handed me a few pounds, telling 
me that was all I had coming; he had paid 
my bills so I could start with a clean slate. 
I wasn’t satisfied and an argument started, 
winding up by me giving him a devil of a 
licking. 

“I left after that, going to Dublin. Had 
the time of my life, getting drunk and bat- 
ting around. I woke up one day to find 
myself on the high seas, signed on as one 
of the crew of a sailing vessel. I had been 
shanghaied. 


“The ship was a hell-hole. A captain 
and mate who believed a hard fist was. need- 
ed in teaching a greenhorn the ropes. Many 
a knock I got from them before I knew one 
rope from the other. 


“We finally made Honolulu, after what 
seemed years to me. After discharging car- 
go we made for Ahukini, which is on the 
other side of this island, to take on a load 
of sugar for ‘Frisco. I made my get-away 
then. Couldn't do it at Honolulu, they were 
watching too close; I would be worth money 
to anyone turning me in; the police were 
always on the lookout for sailors who 
might be deserters. 


‘IT went over the side one night when 
the ship was nearly loaded, swam ashore and 
hid in a cane field until she left. Roamed 
around a bit until I got a job as gardener 
for a plantation manager who lived at 
Hanalei.”’ 

At this juncture the narration was in- 
terrupted by a call in native language com- 
ing from close by. A Kanaka woman, in 
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front of a hut, vigorously mixing poi with 
one hand, was the caller. 

“She wants to know if I am going to get 
some fish,"’ the Frog explained, ending 
with a reply to the woman. 

“As I was saying, I got a job as gar. 
dener and it was then I got this.”’ 

Pulling up a trouser leg he showed me 
the ‘‘this.”’ 

It was a gruesome thing I looked at. 
The leg from knee to ankle was devoid of 
flesh, only the bone remained; the skin was 
livid with scars and as he lifted the limb 
with one of his hands the foot wobbled 
about as though it were stuck on the end 
of the bone by a piece of rubber. 


H' SENSED the question on my lips, 
Before I could utter it he started his 
explanation. 

“They were a happy family, the manager, 
his wife and little son. The little shaver 
was only about three years old, but full of 
life, giving his Kanaka maid plenty to do 
in keeping him out of mischief. 

“‘We went to the beach one day; that is, 
the maid, the kiddy and myself, to swim. 
The kiddy looked cute in his red swimming 
suit, the white skin of him standing out 
like a new sail on a ship. It was a great 
time we were having, him on a surf board, 
paddling around; the maid and I swimming 
and splashing near. 


“Before long we two were tussling in 
the waist-deep water, trying to duck each 
other, paying no attention to anything else, 
so busy were we. All of a sudden the 
maid let out a yell and pointed seaward. 
There, on his surf board, paddling away 
and being helped by the wind, was the 
little kiddy, headed for the open ocean.” 


‘That was not all,"’ he went on. ‘‘Cut- 
ting through the water not far from the 
surf board were the back fins of two sharks, 
cruising around the kiddy, who was paddling 
away not knowing the danger he was in. 
It would only be a question of time until 
one of the brutes would go nosing at the 
board, dumping the little fellow into the 
water. The rest would not be hard to 
imagine. The hair of my head stood up 
and my heart nearly stopped beating as | 
stood there, looking. We all loved the little 
tyke, myself, the maid and the rest of the 
help and for us to have taken him out and 
not bring him back would have seemed but 
little short of murder. 

“It was the maid who got me in action, 
yelling for me to swim out and push the 
board back, while she went for a canoe. 
Sharks are cowards by nature, only striking 
when they are sure of their game. I knew 
the only way would be for me to splash 
around, keeping them away from the lad 
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youth and the solace of age.”’ 
But, besides affording us meta- 
ghorical nourishment and a consolation 
quite useful in advanced life, books effect 
something else. 

It is in the dreams of the story teller that 
we discover the most accurate record of 
man’s existence! Where else can we find so 
truthful a chronicle of the aspirations, frus- 
tated hopes, ambitions, sufferings and mul- 
titudinous desires of the human race? The 
{ctionist has always projected more truth 
than the sombre historian! 

Great writers are the perfect mirrors of 
the human soul. Upon them has been be- 
sowed the art of weaving our experiences 
into a colorful tapestry of fiction. 

Each age has its crop of writers. There 
has never been a dearth of scribes. Most of 
them, however, have nothing of lasting im- 
portance to say, and lack artistic ability: 
and, so, after enjoying a day or two of the 
multitude’s applause, are quickly forgotten. 
But, now and then, a writer springs up 
whose work bears the stamp of genius. A 
man who has something to say. A man 
whose achievements challenge the duration of 
the pyramids. . . 


'B OOKS,”’ said Cicero, ‘‘are the food of 


Such a man is Paul Eldridge. 
M® ELDRIDGE requires no introduc- 


tion to connoisseurs of fine literature. 
Known both at home and abroad as an in- 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


imitable story-teller, a remarkable novelist 
and an exquisite poet, Paul Eldridge has 
elicited the unstinted praise of such critics 
as Havelock Ellis, William Ellery Leonard, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Thomas Mann and a 
host of others. 

Mr. Eldridge is really a phenomenon in 
American letters. His art, though, belongs 
to the world at large. He is highly original 
and thus brings a unique influence upon 
contemporary literature. 

America may well be proud of her lit- 
erary light—Paul Eldridge. 

Not alone does he possess a superb literary 
technique, but he has a profound philosophic 
insight into “this sorry scheme of things.”’ 
Pessimist, iconoclast and calm skeptic, a man 
of most charming manner, Paul Eldridge re- 
minds one of Anatole France— 

‘“Truth,”’ writes Mr. Eldridge, ‘‘is a merry 
comedian. Whenever he is recognized, he 
immediately changes the color of his wig, 
adds a differently shaped beard, puts another 
cloak on — and Man, the near-sighted, re- 
commences his weary and ludicrous search 
for him.” 

Was Robert Louis Stevenson, another 
great writer, thinking along the same lines 
when he said: “A human truth, which is 
always very much of a lie, hides as much of 
life as it displays.”’ 


OW incisively Mr. Eldridge translates 
the spirit of ancient Greek skepticism in 
the following: 


1934 
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Paul Eldridge--A Study in Genius 


‘Reason! Fine thing reason is! What 
has it brought man but argument and end- 
less quarrel? If, like other animals, he knew 
instinctively what was right and what was 
wrong would he have to resort to reason? 
What is reason but an unreliable balance 
swayed by the four winds of error?’’ (From 
play— Into Man."’) 


‘“Sentiment,”’ avers Paul Eldridge, “‘is a 
more pleasant companion than reason.” 

His collection of short stories, ‘Irony and 
Pity,’ show him to be a master of that 
difficult form of art. ‘“‘One Man Show,” 
also a volume of short stories, received wide 
acclaim among the cognoscenti, and the pub- 
lic took to it ‘vith avidity. 

I venture to predict that Mr. Eldridge’s 
recent plays—‘‘Cat Into Man,” . . . ““River- 
. . . “Paradise Regained” . . . ““The 
Great Hunter’’—will have as great an in- 
fluence on the American stage as his novels 
and short stories did on literature in gen- 
eral. 


The saga of human experience (written 
in collaboration with G. S. Viereck) ‘My 
First Two Thousand Years,’’ followed by 
“Salome” and ““The Invincible Adam” are 
representative of the finest jewels in the 
crown of literature. 


Paul Eldridge is like a gem with a mil- 
lion facets. It is difficult, if not impossible 
to give a brief outline of this great artist, 
whose personality and attainments are with- 
out comparison. 


New Jewish 


HAT shall be done to make Jewish 
W life vital and significant? How shall 
Jews face the new wave of anti- 
Jewishness? Can they reconcile their Jew- 
sh national revival with the challenge to 
current forms of Nationalism? How shall 
they meet the problem of traditional doctrine 
ina world of Science? What program is 
required for the American Jews so that their 
Jewish life may contribute new moral and 
spiritual values to American civilization? 
These are some of the vital and compell- 
ing questions asked, and answered, by Pro- 
fessor Mordecai M. Kaplan in the book, ‘‘Ju- 
daism as a Civilization,”"’ which the Macmil- 
lan Company will publish on May 29th. 
According to Dr. Kaplan, the attempts that 
have been made to synthesize Judaism and 
modern life have proved inadequate, leaving 


Philosophy 


Jews with that unwholesome sense of being 
divided personalities, without direction and 
purpose in their Jewishness. 

The philosophies of Jewish life thus far 
expounded have not seen Jewish life steadily 
and whole, and because they have not had 
the necessary appeal, large masses of Jews, 
confused and unguided, have become a peo- 
ple without a tradition and have suffered 
the effects that always accompany such a 
condition. An entirely new approach to 
Jewish life and a new program for Jewish 
life are necessary today. Without them, the 
Jewish people cannot stand up courageously 
against the terrific onslaught of anti-Semitism 
which their ancestors met with a firm faith. 

The new philosophy conceives of Juda- 
ism “‘as a civilization,’ the sum total of 
the history, mores, language, moral values, 


art, music, literature, religion and _ social 
Organization which bear the impress of Jew- 
ish experience. Central to the whole com- 
plex of Jewish life is religion, reinterpreted 
in terms of modern thought; and indispen- 
sable to the further creativity of this civil- 
ization is Palestine, functioning as the spir- 
itual and cultural homeland. The type of 
organization compatible with conditions in 
the United States, in which Jewish life can 
function as an organic civilization, is the 
‘‘Kehillah,”’ or Jewish community. 


Dr. Kaplan is Professor of Homiletics at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, Dean of the Teachers Institute, Leader 
of the Society for the Advancement of Juda- 
ism, lecturer at the Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work and at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He is the au- 
thor of ““Toward a Reconstruction of Juda- 
ism. 
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Second Lap in Zig-Zag Journey 


N ORDER to appreciate the wonderful 
| roads of California every citizen should 

make a trip at least once a year to the 
back counties of the middle-west country 
and the mountainous regions of the South. 
We skim over the road from Los Angeles 
to Pasadena in 20 minutes, and from there 
to Santa Barbara in two hours and a half, 
and take it as a matter of course. We stop at 
luxurious hostelries which would put king’s 
palaces to shame, and unless there is a child 
or a poet along, we see miracles of progress 
in architecture, horticulture, interior decora- 
tion and furnishing, without even an ex- 
clamation of surprise or approval. So as a 
cure for blindness to beauty and a blase atti- 
tude towards everything, I prescribe a child 
or two as traveling companions. 

Shortly after the ramble to Palm Springs 
and Aqua Caliente in the Spring, the lads, 
who traveled with me, and I took a dash 
up to San Francisco, stopping first at Pasa- 
dena, spending one day and night at the 
Vista Del Arroyo and one at the Huntington 
Hotel there. The vast grounds, the spacious 
entrance halls. and the extensive lounge of 
the Huntingtdn so impressed the boys that 
they were sure genii might walk in them, 
and their astonished eyes peered around every 
turn as if half expecting to meet their favor- 
ite mythological hero. The long, covered 
‘bridge’ with its many colored murals, de- 
picting scenes of early California life especial- 
ly attracted their attention, and from that 
high vantage point they spent hours watch- 
ing the divers and swimmers in the swim- 


ming pool. The tremendous dining room > 


with its pillars and myriad lights, reminded 
them of a Baronial banquet hall. 

There they had the pleasure of meeting 
the Dean of Hotel men, D. M. Linnard, 
who has probably been the manager of more 
successful hotels than any other man in 
America, having either owned, or directed a 
string of famous hostelries from’ San Diego 
to Seattle, and his kindliness won them just 
as it won his adult guests for the past 30 
years. Mr. Linnard’s son-in-law, Stephen 
Royce, the resident manager, also the pres- 
ent lessee of Hotel Del Coronada, has that 
same gentle, genial manner which character- 
izes the house of Linnard, and it was with 
difficulty that I could persaude the boys to 
leave the place and go to the Vista Del 
Arroyo. When they learned that this was 
another Linnard hotel, too, they were full of 
expectant eagerness to see what it was like, 
and when they were introduced to LeRoy 
Linnard, the manager there, they quite em- 
barrassed me, but seemed to please him, when 
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By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 
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SANTA MARIA INN 


they told him he was almost as nice and kind 
as his father! 

Having saved bills of fare from every 
hotel which they visited, and having put 
cryptic notations on the back of each one, I 
finally induced them to translate the hiero- 
glyphics, and it was on the Vista Del Arroyo 
bill of fare that they wrote the ne plus ultra, 
the acme, of unqualified approval. It is a far 
cry from gastronomics to art, but it was 
while at this picturesque hotel that they 
obeyed their first art impulse, went out with 
crayon and paper and both made pretty fair 
sketches of the hotel with its tall tower and 
the great bridge in front of it. 


T WAS I who was loathe to leave this 
place, as well as the children, for there is 
certainly an unmistakable air of homelike 
hospitality, and quiet restfulness, not to be 
expected in so vast an Inn. 

But we had started out on a long journey 
and our speedometer was marking off swiftly 
the miles as we sped towards Santa Barbara. 
There we were greeted by Bodo Miller, the 
assistant manager of the Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more, whom we had known in former times 
at the Los Angeles Biltmore, and even before 
that at the old Alexandria. 

It was lunch time, and instead of a stereo- 
typed meal in a conventional dining room 
they were holding a de luxe fiesta, a glorified 
picnic, an al fresco banquet out on the 
greenest lawn, under the gayest umbrellas, 
overlooking the bluest sea that was ever 


gazed on. And if there is anything that 
children, or adults either, like better than an 
excellent meal served out of doors. I have 
never discovered it. We were taken all over 
the grounds, too, and shown the picturesque 
cottages, the rare shrubs and flowers, and by 
the time we had seen the tennis courts, the 
golf grounds, the bridle paths and horses 
and heard about the deep sea fishing, the 
surf bathing and yachting, there was no 
getting the lads any further than this for 
several days. 


I could barely tear them away from fishing 
long enough to show them the old Mission, 
the Paseo in De la Guerra street and the 
magnificent civic buildings of Santa Barbara. 

From Santa Barbara we sped up the Coast 
to Santa Maria and were welcomed by that 
most genial of hosts Frank J. McCoy, cre- 
ator, owner and manager of the Santa Mara 
Inn. If there is a more delightful place to 
stay, a more restful, peaceful atmosphere in 
which to bask, if anywhere there can be 
found more delicious meals than at this 
picturesque, quaint Inn, with its old-world 
atmosphere and new-world appointments, | 
have never even heard of it, and certainly, 
in all my travels have never seen it! The 
chief attractions, in summer at least, in and 
around Santa Maria, are the flower fields. 
The nearest one to town being the Nicholds 
Bulb gardens where every color and variety 
of gladiolus imaginable make an_ intricate 


[ Read further on page 122 | 
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Antonia Melvill 


By K. ETHEL HILL 


child was born to idolizing parents. | * 
When she was but nine months old 
they took her to London and in the cul- ~ “ , 
tural atmosphere of that city, she grew up. | 
From childhood she evinced a pronounced 
interest in drawing and color and before 
she was sixteen she had a _ representative 
showing of work which foretold her un- 
usual talent. That child was Antonia Mie- 
ther, now Antonia Melvill. . 


~ OME years ago, in Berlin, a tiny girl 


An idealist and satisfied only with per- 
fection, she decided to have the best instruc- ~ 
tion possible in her chosen work. Taking 
some examples of her painting, she sought 
an interview with the renowned artist, W. P. 
Frith. Royal Academician. He noted her 
enthusiasm and after examining her work, 
was impressed by the sensitive understanding 
of values it showed. She was accepted as. 
his pupil, an honor coveted and sought for 
in vain each season by hundreds of students. © ‘ 

With untiring effort she went to work. j 
In several short years she had achieved a @ 
success Which gave her opportunity of ex- 
hibition in the outstanding galleries of Lon- 
don and Liverpool. 


At eighteen she married Charles Melvill 
and was brought to America. The Mel- 
vills’ first home was in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and there they spent some years. Ev- Co 


ery encouragement was given the young wife during June, 1934.) 


"York and Washington. 
“J vitation to exhibit in the French Salon at 


Fas she has been asked to exhibit ever since. 
= At this point in her career, the artist com- 


g menced to dream of the West. 
7F# ness and wide aspects seemed to beckon her. 


discriminating friends. 


symbolical. 


1934 


JULY, 


by a devoted husband, to advance her in her 


-profession. Soon she exhibited at the Na- 


‘tional Academy in Philadelphia, the Art In- 


_3titute of Chicago, and the galleries of New 
Next came an in- 


Paris. Mrs. Melvill’s entry received such 
-ommendation through the French press that 
Its rugged- 


Heeding its urge, the Melvills entrained for 


| California and soon located in Los Angeles. 
* Happily, the artist settled into a new studio 


which was soon the center of a circle of 
With fresh inspira- 
tion and the joy of a new experience, she 
produced still more powerful canvases. She 
was invited to show in all the exhibitions 


_of note in the country and sent to many 
them. 


Mrs. Melvill paints with the feeling and 


, technique of the masters of Europe. She 
P+ does portraits and figure studies with rare 


Many of her paintings are highly 
Not only are they interesting 
from the standpoint of their masterly work- 
manship, but from the fact that they offer 
a message of real value to the world. There 
is no doubt that they will live; and Cali- 


ability. 


(The cut ts the courtesy of the J. W. Robinson ; ye 
who had an exhibition of the artist’s work May well Be proud of the contribation 


Antonia Melvill has made to Western art. 


California's Curable Ills 


By FRANK G. MARTIN 
Altadena State Assemblyman, 48th District 


cannot long endure half slave and half 
free," just as truly may it be said today 
that this Nation cannot long endure with 
its working people half employed and half 
in enforced idleness. What is the remedy? 
fers two major ills: Excessive cost of gov- Manifestly, unemployment insurance. Not 
erment; persistent unemployment. the dolorous dole. Not the alphabetical 
ignus fatuus which raises hopes of employ- 
ment under RFC and CWA, only to dash 
them under SERA and the chaos which lies 
beyond. The sensible, effectual cure lies 
in providing insurance against unemploy- 
ment, similar to accident, sick benefit and 
other forms of straightaway private insu- 
rance. Collect a small percentage fee from 
the pay check of every man and woman 
steadily employed. Have the employer match 
what the employe contributes. Make the 
state government custodian of this insurance 
fund. Have it paid out and controlled by 
the state, after the manner of industrial 
accident insurance. Make it possible for 
each and every man and woman in this 


HAT are California's ills which 
can be cured by government? To 
enumerate and to define them all 


is not so simple as to write an article on 
snakes in Ireland. California today suf- 


Government in California needs to apply 
the time-honored adage, Physician, heal 
thyself! Government in California is out- 
tageously costly. Increase in cost of state 
government runs far ahead of increase in 
population. Cost of local government in 
this state has increased five-fold in twenty 
years. Government in California costs more 
than it is worth. Government exists finan- 
cially, only because the ox-patient taxpayer 
absorbs the deficits. A private business or 
industry conducted as wastefully and as 
slipshodly as is government in California 
would make shipwreck. 


Just as Lincoln truly said “this Nation 


state to draw living funds, honorably and 
with self-respect, in periods when such men 
and women find it wholly impossible to 
obtain employment, and one of the gravest 
of all of this state's ills will have been cor- 
rected. 

Non-voting on the part of a majority 
of the citizens of California who are eli- 
gible to vote is a serious ill. Must it be- 
come necessary to compel voting by con- 
stitutional provision—to disfranchise ll 
who persist in not voting? Possibly so. 
Minorities nominate and elect public offi- 
cials in California. Small wonder the dis- 
honest and the unfit get into public office 
and loot public treasuries and overburden 
the people with taxes. 

Taxation? Make the spread of tax bur- 
den as thin as possible. Exempt necessaries 
of life. But make everybody pay some- 
thing. The sales tax is correct in prin- 
ciple. Just remove from under it life's 
necessities, then let it stand. 
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Mark Twain and Jackass Hill 


(Under this caption Fremont Older, Pres- 
ident and Editor of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, has written the following for his 


paper. ) 


a national shrine to the great humorist, 

Mark Twain, shall be erected. The 
competitors are the state of Missouri, where 
he was born; Washington, D.C., where he 
visited occasionally; New York city, where 
he also lived, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he resided for many years. 


Hartford seems to have the better of the 
competition, as in its enthusiasm it is able 
to guarantee $500,000 for the building of 
a suitable shrine. Mark Twain was never 
very strong for shrines or monuments for 
any human being. Some years before his 
death the citizens of his home town in Mis- 
souri informed him that they were consid- 
ering reproducing him in bronze and setting 
the figure up with an iron fence around it. 
But Mark protested against it on the ground 
that he, being a human being, might do 
something discreditable in the eyes of the 
world, and in order to play same his home 
townsmen had better wait until he was dead. 

Jackass Hill, in Tuolumne County, Cali- 
fornia, although entitled to consideration, 
was not mentioned among the competitors. 
No part of $500,000 could be raised in that 
neighborhood, as the hill has been practi- 
cally deserted for sixty years. But it was 
on top of that hill, in a cabin which has 
since burned, that Mark Twain wrote ‘‘The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras,"’ and it gave 
him his national fame as a humorist. 

How Mark Twain came to be on Jackass 
Hill is an interesting story. Late in the year 
1863 he was employed as a reporter on the 
Morning Call in San Francisco. It happened 
that his old friend, Steve Gillis of Virginia 
City, threw a bottle at a barkeeper in a 
saloon one evening and was arrested. Mark 
Twain came to Steve’s rescue by producing 
what was known in those days as a ‘‘straw 
bond” and Steve was released. 

Steve thought it best for both of them 
to leave town until the ‘‘affair’’ blew over. 
Steve left for Virginia City and suggested to 
Mark that he visit his brother, Jim Gillis, 
at Jackass Hill. Mark took his advice and 
spent several months on the hill. To vary 
the monotony of life Jim and Mark occa- 
sionally vistted the barroom of the Angels 
Hotel seven miles away. 

Ross Coon, the barkeeper, no doubt de- 
tecting that humorous streak in Mark Twain, 
told him the story of the jumping frog that 
had previously been published in the San 
Andreas Independent.. The story had orig- 


C OMPETITION has arisen over where 
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inally come from the negro steamboat men 
on the Mississippi River. But Sam Sea- 
baugh, a clever young writer on the Inde- 
pendent, localized the story and had the 
frog race happen in San Andreas. 

Bill Gillis, a brother of Steve's, told me 
that when Mark Twain returned to the 
cabin with the Ross Coon story he was so 
impressed with the humor of it that he 
began writing it. and reading it aloud to 
Bill as it progressed. When finished Bill 
said that Mark Twain professed to be very 
much disappointed in it. But he took a 
chance and sent it east, where it was pub- 
lished. Its popularity grew rapidly, and 
the author of it was on his road to world- 
wide fame. 

Of course, one can say that if Steve Gillis 
hadn't thrown that bottle in the San Fran- 
cisco saloon that night, Mark Twain might 
never have seen Ross Coon, and never writ- 
ten ‘“The Jumping Frog of Calaveras.’’ But 
his genius would no doubt have shown itself 
in some other form. 


Progress of the Experimental 
Theatre 
By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


CARCE more than a decade ago the 
S Little Theatre idea was left a foundling 

on the doorstep of the commercial play- 
house. It did not have much to clothe it 
except a good idea, and yet it has thrived, 
for today the movement reaches well around 
the world. | 

In the faint beginning, with the serious- 
ness of youth, the devotees of the experi- 
ment declared that they did not approve the 
plays or the ideals of the commercial thea- 
tre. They determined to select their own 
plays and produce them, and, if necessary, 
also write the plays. 

The idea soon grew lustily and resulted 
in a new spirit in stage decorum, a triumph 
of simplification and beauty over the old 
conventional tawdriness. 

In Pasadena, there is in full swing a com- 
munity playhouse that is an established and 
growing success. It is a success because it 
fulfills its function as a center of dramatic 
interest for the city and surrounding towns. 
The modern motor car has made places 
thirty. or more miles away a part of the 
community of Pasadena, players coming 
from as great distances as seventy miles to 
witness performances. 
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Steadily the resources of the Playhouse 
have increased since the organization occy- 
pied its present theatre plant especially de. 
signed for its own purpose. There are large, 
well-lighted work-shops where scenes ar 
designed and painted, and where costumes 
are planned and made. The storerooms 
contain properties and stock wardrobes in 
great variety, and these are constantly being 
increased by gifts and the accumulation of 
the products of the workshops. 

Gilmor Brown, director of the Playhouse 
activities, always insists on good plays, eff- 
cient acting, and intelligent directing and 
producing. 

No so-called little or community theatre, 
depending upon non-commercial talent and 
community patronage, can make any progress 
without a subscription membership which 
guarantees a permanent audience, which in 
turn enables it to produce the best of drama 
and encourages non-commercial talent to 
take up a tenure of service training, and at 
the same time guarantees the directors enough 
experienced players to properly carry the 
best plays. 

It is a significant fact that while the com- 
mercial theatres have been either closed or 
only spasmodically opened, the little thea- 
tres and community theatres have been more 
active than at any previous period in their 
respective careers. 


WE BUY POETRY 
Beginning with its August issue 
WRITER’S REVIEW will publish 
a monthly page of verse for which 
we pay from 10 cents a line to 20 
cents a line promptly on accept- 
ance. We report on verse sent us 
within two weeks or less after re- 
ceipt. We cannot return verse un- 
less a stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 


WRITER’S REVIEW is interested 
in seeing quality verse on any sub- 
ject, either rhymed or free verse, 
of from 4 to 16 lines. We will 
publish about 20 such verses each 
month. Please send us your best 


rk. 
NEIL DRAKE, Poetry Editor, 
WRITER’S REVIEW, 
647 Forest Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Use a — 


GHOST WRITER 


or Collaborator. 


Let him write the book that you keep 
postponing. Let him put your ideas into 
articles, stories, speeches, or plays, which you 
are too busy to write. 

Unusual services offered by experienced 
writer—author of four published books, con- 
tributor to more than thirty magazines, now 
selling his own work regularly. Fee modest. 


Address GHOST WRITER, 


Box 14, RM. 502, H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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and literary critic, had something to say 

recently on the subject of teaching young 
people to write. Mr. Barry's articles have 
received the comments of John D. Blaine in 
the following language: 

“John D. Barry reproves me for my as- 
suming that I know what he thinks. He's 
right. For saying ‘Mr. Barry thinks that 
with good teaching young people can easily 
and speedily learn to write well,’ I apologize. 


Jos D. BARRY, well known columist 


“I don’t know, I suppose, what any writer 
| rad thinks. I only know what he has 
sid, and what it has suggested to me. On 
June 11, in making suggestions for the 
benefit of young people, Mr. Barry wrote, 
‘Many good writers have had no college 
training. Many have had little schooling. 
With difficulty and slowly many work out 
for themselves what they might easily and 
speedily be helped to work out by good 
teaching.’ 

“But on June 25, Mr. Barry wrote, ‘Un- 
der guidance I believe young people can be led 
to write simply and clearly. I’m not sure 
about the ease and speed of the process.’ 


“I certainly don’t know what Mr. Barry 
really thinks about the ability of good 
teaching to produce good writing. To me 
he has suggested two somewhat opposing 
ideas. 


“But I know some things I think. I 
think the ‘easily and speedily’ technic so 
often used by writers and teachers is a trick. 
It's a trick to entice people into starting 
something that to carry on successfully is at 
first really hard. I think this technic was 
unconsciously picked up by many sincere 
writers and teachers from insincere promoters 
and advertisers. 


That trick has led to much early discour- 
agement and some quick disaster. It’s a trick 
that I think the intelligent and_ sincere 
would do well to drop. Much teaching fails 
through not teaching first the right attitude 
of approach: Ease and speed are usually 
rewards of much preliminary hard work. 


RARE CALIFORNIANA 


A collector of historic volumes, Thomas 
Barbour of San Francisco, has after years of 
search assembled 100 of the famous ‘dime 
novels’’ in the library of the Pacific Union 
Club of his city. Along with these thrillers, 
Mr. Barbour has collected files of early news- 
Papers including ‘‘Alta California,’’ sets of 


Bret Harte first editions, and complete files 
of the OVERLAND MONTHLY characterized 
as ‘invaluable to research students.’’ 


COMMONWEALTH CLUB AWARDS 


The Commonwealth Club of 1933 awards 
of a gold medal for the best books pub- 
lished by a California author, fell to ‘‘Pur- 
suit of Death’’ by Prof. B. P. Kurtz of the 
University of California. The volume is a 
critical study of Shelley’s poetry. Silver 
medals went to Pryce Mitchell for his auto- 
biography, ‘“‘Deep Water,’ and to Charles 
Caldwell Dobie for his popular book, ‘San 
Francisco, a Pageant.’" ‘Mistress of Mon- 
terey’’ by Virginia Stivers Bartlett, ‘‘Ran- 
by Stewart Edward White, “Give 
Your Heart to the Hawks’’ by Robinson 
Jeffers, ‘‘Red Virtue’’ by Ella Winters, and 
“Dark Hazard’’ by W. R. Burnett, drew 
honorable mention. 


All Western writers and those interested 
in the development of creative liatrature in 
the West should acquaint themselves with 
a series of brief articles by Edward F. O’Day 
published in the San Francisco News during 
June and July under caption, ‘Writers of 
San Francisco." Mr. O'Day is a thorough 
student of the literary West and is himself 
a writer of no mean ability. In his articles 
he takes up in turn, Bret Harte, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, Ina Cool- 
brith, Robert Louis Stevenson, George Ster- 
ling, Mark Twain and other celebrities. 
O'Day constantly refers to the Overland 
Monthly as the medium through which the 
product of the pens of these masters found 
expression. The writer does indeed give 
a notable array of literary talent. 


FIRST CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


In the midst of the “‘Gold Rush” in ‘49, 
the first house in California for Protestant 
worship was begun in San Francisco on July 
10, 1849. This house at 878A Washing- 
ton Street, was constructed of ‘Oregon scant- 
ling, rough siding, roof of ship's sails, walls 
and ceiling of cotton cloth.’” The first pub- 
lic school in California was for two years 
held in the historic old building. A bronze 
plaque marking the spot reads: 

“On this site was built the First Baptist 

Church of San Francisco, July, 1849. It 
was also the first Protestant Church build- 
ing erected in California. In it the first 
free public school in California was organ- 
ized and held from December 26, 1849, to 
June 22, 1851. 
WRITE IT RIGHT, by Ambrose Bierce. 
The Union Library Association, New York. 
Price $1.00. 

Few books of this nature have achieved 


1934 


The Literary West 


the popularity that has attended this little 
volume by that master of style, Ambrose 
Bierce. Throughout his long career in lit- 
erature the author made a study of the mis- 
use of words by eminent writers, taking 
no account of the diction of those who 
had not achieved place in letters. To the 
writer, the editor, the student and the pro- 
fessional man, the book is most valuable. 
Readers of this magazine will find the book 
of especial interest because of Bierce’s con- 
tributions to its columns. 


ADVENTURING ON DESERT 
ROADS. By Ann Hutchinson. Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, pp. 153. 


This recent book carries in twelve chap- 
ters the story of a desert journey and the in- 
cidents thereto. The author possesses the 
faculty of writing in an unstilted manner, 
her phrasing being out of the ordinary. The 
experience encountered by her traveling com- 
panion and herself, to say nothing of the 
dog, furnish most interesting reading. The 
make-up of the book and the type are most 
attractive. The cover design with the des- 
ert, valley and background of mountains, is 
a most artistic and effective piece of work. 


OLD WAYBILLS, THE ROMANCE OF 
THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. By Alvin 
F. Harlow. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc, pp. 500; 80 illustrations. Eight- 
page bibliography. $5.00. 

Old waybills do not suggest romance, yet 
within an attractive volume of more than 
five hundred pages, Alvin F. Harlow has 
given such romance as the moving pictures 
seek, often vainly, to secure. The actual 
Wild West is here, presented by a writer with 
real skill at finding romance in the dealings 
of everyday. “Old Waybills’’ begins with 
the founding of the earliest express com- 
panies, but shifts quickly to the West and 
Early California, where mining towns that 
grew up overnight could be served by an 
express messenger months before the formali- 
ties for securing a post office could be com- 
pleted. The history of the Adams, Lusk 
and the Wells Fargo Companies in Califor- 
nia provides material of deep human interest, 
the hunger of the miner to hear from the 
people at home. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the long conflict with stage robbers. 
The last of the twenty-seven chapters deals 
with “Consolidation and the Air Express.” 
Here is an immense variety of Californiana, 
authentic and interesting. 
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ROLLING WHEELS and HILLS OF 
GOLD. By Katharine Grey. Illustrated 
by Franz Geritz. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, pp. 238. Pictorial map end-pieces. 
$2.00. 

A distinct achievement in the presentation 
of life in the crossing of the plains in Early 
California shows an Indiana family in 1845 
leaving their farm, to travel with ox teams 
to “Californy."’ With a wealth of histori- 
cal detail woven into her tapestry, Katharine 
Grey pictures the life of the time, drawing 
the numerous characters skillfully and giving 
local color well in “‘Rolling Wheels’’ and its 
sequel, ‘“‘Hills of Gold.’’ While the stories 
are intended for younger readers, and Jerd 
and his sister Betsy are kept in the fore- 
ground, the books are so well done that they 
are of interest to all to whom the words 
“Early California’’ appeal. Those who 
whirl so swiftly along inter-state highways 
should read the details of daily travel in the 
Forties. The character-drawing is excep- 
tionally good, and there is plenty of action. 
Those who would know the life of the time 
may find it here without a search through 
Californiana, and readers will agree with 
Jerd that California is ‘‘a great legacy.” 


Leonard T. Schwacofer, Jr., is the author 
of a little book entitled ‘“‘West O’ The Colo- 
rado."" There is a charming introduction 
and several chapters descriptive of the region 
lying adjacent the Colorado River and Im- 
perial Valley. One story tells of the camels 
that were brought to California during the 
last century; another relates to the Missions; 
still another on Ensenada, and one on Lower 
California. These ‘‘Little Stories of the 
Great Southwest’’ are put out by the press 
of the Hemet California News. 


Book Binding 


Artistic and Serviceable 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
for Rare and Valuable Volumes 


Magazines and Bulletins Made 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Telephone PRospect 0396 
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The Epic of Early Transportation 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


tems and swift transit, it is well to know 

more of the pioneer experiments at trans- 
portation. Old California houses brought 
round the Horn still stand to tell of convey- 
ance by water. The mere mention of the 
horse and buggy days suggests the slowness 
of the older land transportation, but when 
one goes yet further back to the days of em- 
bryonic roads, to the days before the estab- 
lishment of post offices in California, a de- 
tailed account of the difficulties met challenges 
the attention. 


" THESE days of highly organized sys- 


If one is fresh from the reading of Kath- 
erine Grey’s two notable books, Rolling 
Wheels and Hills of Gold, the former selected 
by the American Library Association as one 
of the best books of its year for young 
folks —— but everyone should remain young 
enough to read these volumes,—one has a 
present sense of the difficulties met by the 
early settlers in transporting their belongings. 
Pathetic pictures of valued possessions that 
must be left behind because the oxen that 
drew the wagons have died for lack of water 
emphasizes the ease of present conditions, 
as one reads of the trek with oxen from 
Indiana to Sutter's Fort, and the later gold 
seeking. 

The mere matter of getting valuables from 
one place to another may not strike one as 
a romantic subject but it is so interwoven 
with human daring and human joy and sor- 
row that it belongs there, as Alvin F. Har- 
low has succeeded in showing. Old Waybills, 
The Romance o fthe Express Companies, a 
big volume of more than five hundred pages, 
with eighty illustrations, just from the press 
of the Appleton-Century Company, is full 
of California history, picturesquely told. 
While the book deals with the whole story 
of the express companies from their begin- 
nings to the Consolidation and the Air 
Express of the twenty-seventh chapter, a 
large proportion of the space naturally is 
devoted to California and the West. 


In his series, Old Towpaths, The Story 
of the American Canal Era, Old Post Bags, 
The Story of the Mail Service —— appealing 
to every collector of postage stamps — and 
Old Waybills, The Romance of the Express 
Companies, Alvin F. Harlow has delved 
into half-forgotten but keenly interesting 
material that has a new significance against 
a background of cars and airplanes. One of 
the greatest hardships in lives of hardship 
was the difficulty of hearing from family and 
friends across the Rockies. Even when mail 
reached San Francisco after the long voyage 


by the Panama route, there were few post 


offices by means of which letters could be | 
distributed, and the installation of express]. 


service, which could be done without the 
formalities necessary for the establishment of 
a post office, explains the large part which 
the express plays in the mining days in this 
State. Mr. Harlow quotes from Wagons 
West, by Elizabeth Page, which he character- 
izes as one of the best of the ‘Forty-Niner 
books, the complaints of Henry Page at not 
being able to get the mail waiting for him 
in San Francisco. The experiences of the 
express messengers who carried the letters into 
the mines are some grim, some humorous, 


The Pony Express, of course, receives a 
chapter, while the encounters of the express 
messengers with robbers of the stages are 
given at length in a proportion to satisfy 
readers of Wild West stories. Much of the 
thrill that the moving pictures seek unsuc- 
cessfully to give is here in Mr. Harlow’s 
narrative of express messengers matching wits 
with bandits. When robberies became too 
frequent, the express service would be dis- 
continued. Similar measures might be effec- 
tive in this year of grace. Suppose banks 
robbed more than twice within a certain 


period were to be closed. Would it increasef. 


the spirit of law enforcement in a city? 


— XPRESSMEN have been notably loyal to}; 


their trust. Harlow cites one astounding 
exception in California to prove the rule. 
Again in telling of a strange exception to the 
requirement that expressmen must be men of 
good character, he quotes from Mark Twain's 
Roughing It; in which the humorist un- 
willingly accepted the last cup of coffee from 
an express officer, a notorious ruffian, who 
had been given a high position with a West- 
ern transportation company in order he 
might summarily clear out the bad characters 
who infested that part of the country. Read 
for yourself Mark Twain's account of his 
meeting with the man who had killed twen- 
ty-six men, and Mark’s haunting fear that 
he might feel ‘‘sorry presently that he had 
given it away and proceed to kill me to 
distract his thoughts from the loss.”’ 

As everyday a matter as sending a pack- 
age by express or parcel post acquires new 
interest for those for whom ‘“‘the past and 
future blend in one,’’ and no Californian of 
visitor to California who does not try to 
imagine this State as it was in the time of 
The Journey of the Flame, or as described in 
The Mistress of Monterey or Spanish Wom- 
an, lives up to his opportunities. Swiftly 
has the gamut been run from solid-wheeled 
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ox-cart to airplane. The eight-page bibli- 
ography appended to Old Waypbills gives the 
titles of a number of books that invite to 
glimpses of the glamour and grimness of an 
earlier day. Of the ten magazines cited, The 
‘Overland Monthly is one, and Lell Hawley 
Wooley'’s Pioneer Experiences in California 
‘2 Overland for January, 1917, is listed 
slong with Wooley’s California, 1849-1913. 
Ernest Seyd’s California and Its Resources, 
published in London in 1858, and Richard 
F, Burton’s City of the Saints and Across 
the Rocky Mountains to Californa, London, 
1861, give the far view of the Golden State. 
Horace Greeley’s famous Overland Journey 
from New York to San Francisco in the 
Summer of 1859 and others of early date 
are there to be compared with Harris New- 
marks Sixty Years in Southern Califorma, 
George F. Willison’s Here They Dug the 
Gold, and others that have been published 
recently. Everyone should read Canby’s 
City of Six and Diary of a Forty-Niner; 
the deserved attention given the Atlantic 
Prize book, The Forty-Niners, has undoubt- 
edly opened to many readers a new and 
absorbing field of interest. The recent death 
of the author is a matter of regret. 

With the attention given by schools and 
libraries to California history, it is not difh- 
cult to follow a course of reading at once 
interesting and valuable, one that connects 
itself readily with the life of today, which 


it explains and illuminates. 


Orange Growing 

[ Continued from page 113 | 
Growers Exchange. The workers stand at 
their places where the fruit is graded, wrap- 
ped and boxed, each hand being covered with 
white cotton gloves, and everything moves 
along with the precision of machinery. 
Scarcely a sound is heard, and the preparation 
of the fruit for shipment is carried on with a 
maximum of effortless efficiency which tells 
of long experience. 

Visitors from outside States or foreign 
countries can reach any one of these plants 
readily by inquiring at the Touring Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California either by personal call, 
by letter, or by telephone communication. 
In a very short time indeed, they can be 
contacted from a number of the Southern 
California cities, and the experience will be 
a novel and an instructive experience for 
those who have never seen such an industry 
in Operation. 

By strict cooperation of those engaged in 
the business, a very remunerative return, as 
a rule, is annually assured to the growers. 
Economy, thoroughness, rigid attention to 
every detail and a nation-wide program for 
marketing the product and utlizing all by- 
products, has been the secret of the marked 
success with which the industry has been 
developed. It proves that by the combina- 
tion of growers and handlers in almost every 
line of agricultural or horticultural produc- 
tion, based on sound business principles, 
and the least possible ‘‘middle-man"’ expense, 
profit will follow as certain as taxation. 


until the canoe came. I was a good swim- 
mer those days but it seemed a long time 
before I got to where the kiddy was. The 
dirty things were close to the board when 
I got there, splashing as hard as I could to 
sare them off. They went away for a 
while- and then came back. I looked to- 
ward the beach, hoping to see the canoe 
coming. But there was none; instead the 
maid was running into the water, yelling 
at the top of her voice. What she was 
saying I couldn’t make out, for I was mak- 
ing a lot of noise with my splashing, but I 
knew she was coming out to help me. 

“As she got close I saw the flash of a 
knife in her hand. The sharks were closer, 
too. Circling around as they closed in on 
the lad and myself. The coming of the 
maid drove them away a little, but one of 
them come back with a rush, headed straight 
for me. The other one was close behind 


The Frog 


[ Continued from page 114 | 


when the maid started for him, splashing 
hard. As he turned a little the girl made a 
dive, turning in the water under the shark, 
slitting his belly with the knife. That was 
all I had time to see, for the fellow that 
was headed my way struck at my legs. My 
being in motion was all that saved me from 
being cut in two. As it was he stripped 
the flesh from my leg, taking it off with 
a side swipe. Had he struck me square he 
would have taken bone and all. 

“The water around us was red with 
blood, both from myself and the belly of 
the shark the girl had cut. 

“It was the girl who saved us all. The 
shark that had hit me was now crazy with 
the taste of blood and come our way again. 
The girl turned in the water, a stroke or 
two placed her between me and the shark. 
As he opened his jaws for another slash at 
me the girl thrust her hand into the open 
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mouth, holding the knife point up. He 
closed down on the arm, cutting it off near 
the elbow; then I fainted from loss of 
blood. 

“It was in bed I opened my eyes, three 
days later. They told me the rest: How 
the girl, yelling for help, had come running 
from the beach after seeing no canoe was 
handy; spreading the alarm, she seized a 
knife from the fish house on the beach and 
struck out to help. The canoe came in time 
to keep us both from going under, for she 
too had fainted as the shark bit her arm off. 
The kiddy, still on the board, was laughing 
and clapping his hands when they took him 
into the canoe. He thought it was some 
game we were playing. 

“We've been taken care of since that time, 
never had to work again. I guess that is 
why I've got so fat.”’ 

decided not to call him Frog’’ 
any more. 

‘And the girl?’ I asked. ‘‘What became 
of her?” 

‘That's her at the hut. I married her.”’ 


WANTED — Responsible person 
with references to canvass for high- 
class books, etc. Persistence will 
insure liberal compensation. Ad- 
dress 502 H. W. Hellman Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. 


Vacation Tours 


18 Days All Expense 


MEXICO 


195 Tours First Class 


$50 Hawaii, South Sea Islands, $360 
New Zealand, Australia, 
First Raratonga, TahitiGreturn Cabin 


First Second 


AROUND THE worto 


First Cabin Los Angeles Back to L.A. Second 
EUROPE, ALASKA, SOUTH AMERICA 


— We Are Agents for All Lines — 


D. F. ROBERTSON 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
VAndike 7915 
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oming, is the old station and stable at Fort 
Bridger, which is intact after seventy-four 
years. The station is part of the Wyoming 
State Historical Park at Fort Bridger, eighty- 
three miles west of Rock Springs. 


No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car 
into Olympic’s 
drive -in- garage 
— forget all 
parking worries. 7 


Zig-Zag Journey 


[ Continued from page 116 ] 


man Singing Society, the Irish Educational 
Society, the American Civic Betterment 
League. Nearly two million people listen to 
these programs every day. 

The manager of the hotel, C. N. Balin, 
has that cordiality and genuine kindly man- 
ner that people South of the Mason and 
Dixon line like to think of as real ‘‘Southern 
hospitality,’’ and you almost feel that the 
hundreds of guests, both transient and resi- 
dent there, are members of one big family. 
It was with great regret that we had to leave 


pattern resembling a vast Persian carpet. Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Nichols, who own and tend 
the plants, just ts if they were their children, 
began experimenting with “‘glads’’ on a small 
scale a few years ago. Now they are so 
beseiged with orders, both for flowers and for 
bulbs, that it ould seem the whole world 
had gone “‘glad-minded.”’ 

The Santa Maria Inn itself is one con- 
tinuous flower show as Mr. McCoy not only 
draws from his own private gardens for 
lounge and dining-room decorations, but 


= we 


from all of the numerous flower fields which 
dot Santa Barbara county. 


N LESS than a week in San Francisco we 

experienced every sort of climate from 
South Sea rains and equatorial torridity, to 
almost arctic crispness, and enjoyed it all. 
The stay there was short and we alternated 
between two down town hotels, the Manx, 
on Powell street and the Olympic on Eddy 
street. 

William Jacobs, resident manager of the 
Manx, with his hearty handclasp and happy 
smile, makes an ideal host, both for the 
guests at the hotel and the continuous stream 
of voters and politicians that drift in and 
out of the lobby, for the Manx is San 


Francisco headquarters for Merriam for Gov-. 


ernor, with Harvey M. Toy, owner of the 
hotel, as campaign manager. That famous 
old slogan “‘Meet me at the Manx’’ which 
became dear to many of us during the 
World's Fair, was never more popular than 
it is today, and with the central location of 
the hotel, the moderate price of the rooms, 
the excellent service one gets and the near- 
ness to all of the down town cafes, theatres 
and stores, it is little to be wondered that 
accommodations there are at a premium. 
There was a thrill in being there, too, be- 
cause it' was the center of such bubbling 
activity, and merely to listen to the political 
discussions in the lobby was a liberal -educa- 
tion. Thé two boys decided that they would 
not be artists, nor hotel keepers nor -even 
fishermen,. but that they would both. be 
governors: 
NE OF the chief attractions at the Otym- 
pic Hotel, on Eddy street, was the radio 
room on the second floor. The broadcasting 
station KGGC a home: owned an operated 
station, was more interesting than a circus 
or a picture show to the children, and for 
the adult was a combined local newspaper, 
guide book and economic instructor. One 
valuable feature was daily listing of events 
of interest occuring within a radius of fifty 
miles of the city. And the cosmopolitan 
population of the Bay region was indicated 
by programs like the Jewish hour, the Ger- 


the cool, comfortable rooms of the Olympic 
and start back to Los Angeles. 


Pony Express Stations Used 


as Cattle Barns 
a RUMBLING before the onslaught of 


sandstorm, blizzard and storm, the last 

landmarks of the marvel of transporta- 
tion three-quarters of a century ago are fast 
disappearing from the eyes of men. The 
pony express stations fabled in the history 
of the West, serve as shelters for straggling 
bands of sheep, or have disappeared entirely. 

Where once mad riders of the mail dashed 
furiously out to carry onward to next sta- 
tion—where travelers sought shelter from 
weather and howling Indians—there today 
remain, with few exceptions, but empty 
stone walls that are gradually disappearing 
before the elements. 

Here and there along the old route through 
southern Wyoming, where the majority of 
the remaining stations stand, use is still 
made of the historic stations, horses, sheep 
and cattle finding them a good barn. More 
often, the straggling remains of the walls 
give sheep shelter from the fierce desert bliz- 
zards of the winter range. 

Uncared for, unmarked, these reminders 
of man’s early urge for haste in crossing the 
continent are rapidly passing, and within 
a very few years their location will be marked 
only within the memories of those who 
passed and remembered. | 

Sweetwater County, Wyoming, mostly a 
desert expanse, lays claim to having more 
standing remains than any ‘similar area in 
the West. Laclede, established by Bridger; 
Barrel Springs, Point of Rocks, Black Buttes 
and Granger still retain ruins, while at Rock 
Springs only the famous old spring, with its 
carvings, marks the spot of the station, al- 
though years ago the stone of the building 
was utilized in the erection of a home which 
is still used. 

Best kept of all, through the devotion of 
a famous westerner, Judge W. A. Carter, and 
now through the efforts of the state of Wy- 
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230 EDDY ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 
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ROCK PILE FLOWER GARDEN 


Hardy Plants 
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BIG PROFITS being made by 
WORLD'S SPECIALTY 
CANDIES new method; no 
expensive equipment or machinery. System 
operated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory. 
Simplified home study course. Learn today, 
earn tomorrow. We furnish supplies; few 
dollars starts you. Write today for proof of 
students’ success. Free booklet explains. 


Los Angeles + 


MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 


$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- Mrs. R. J. Lux Lucile Heiman 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- Formerly of the Brack Shops 


iness or pleasure. 


Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 


High Gear 


State Highway All the Way 


For Information and Reservations 
ARROWHEAD LAKE CORP. 
725 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 


LIBERTY CANDY & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. E, 355 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


HESS GARAGE 
LEE VINING 


MONO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
“At the Foot of Tioga Pass’”’ 


Elevation 6,412 

Good Hunting 

Wonderful Trout Fishing 
Unsurpassed Mountain Scenery 


BROADWAY BEAUTY 
« SALON » 


Evenings by Appointment — MUtual 5679 
300 South Broadway 
Cor. 3rd & Broadway 
Los Angeles 


KLEIN’S 
Indian Flat Resort 


NONNE KLEIN, Prop. 
On the Beautiful Merced River. 


26 Miles from Mariposa 
n Yosemite -Year Highway. 
Rooms—$2.00 per couple N EW 
Cabins—$1.50 to $2.00, Modern ; 
ants Equipped for Housekeeping. Attractive 
Refreshments Service 
Phone Indian Flat Comfort — 
Address Box 14 Rooms 
INCLINE, CALIF. 
THE MOST 
IN ALL ROOMS THE BEST 
First Mezzanine Floor FAMOUSLY SOFT BEDS 
Angelus Hotel, 405 S. Spring St. With Bath from $2.00 THE FINEST 
Without Bath ......... from $1.50 meals 


Open Evenings by Appointment 
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CONVICT LAKE 
RESORT 


“In the Heart of the High Sierras”’ 


Exceptional Golden Trout fishing 
at Lake Dorothy. Convict Lake Re- 
sort the Gateway to this lake and 
many others. Not the least of these 
is scenic Convict Lake, nestling 
below big snowy peaks, reflected in 
its mirror-like surface. There are 
five different trout streams within 
a half-hour’s ride, one of the most 
famous, Hot Creek, only 3 miles 
away. Pack horses. available. 
Opened May ist. Cabins, Boats, 
Groceries, Fishing Tackle. 


CONVICT LAKE RESORT 


Mrs. Edith Raymer, Proprietor 
Bishop, California 


(40 miles above Bishop) 


A Pneumatic 


Mattress 
for Outdoor Joy and Comfort 


Our products are guaranteed to be perfect as to 
material and workmanship. With proper care their 
life should be practically unlimited. We make mat- 
tresses to order on specification. Special sizes to fit 
cars with seat backs out for sleeping. Our factory 
accommodations are not limited to the manufactuie 
of air mattresses solely, but can be utilized to build 
any pneumatic product. Telephone PLeasant 6343. 


FEATHERLIKE PNEUMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
5911 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIGH SIERRA TRANSPORT CO. 
Bishop, California 
Operating Lines from 
BISHOP TO MONO LAKE 


Freight Lines to all High Sierra 
Resorts north of Bishop 
Fishermen and Hunters can use Stage and 


Rail Lines to Bishop, thence via our — 
to all points between Bishop and Mono e. 


GUY ALEXANDER 
Manager 
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The Call of the High Sierra 


By THORWALD G. MAURITZEN 


this year and our feet were getting 

itchy. My blood was sluggish and 
the only cure for that spring fever and a 
chance to revive the old peppy feeling was 
to pack up the old bus and hit for the high 
places. 

Thus, it was the middle of June when 
we managed to get ready, so on June 17th 
we left Los Angeles and put up for the 
night at Mojave. 

Mrs. N. E. Shield made us welcome at 
her ‘‘White Cabins’’ where we enjoyed the 
comfort of a good shower and the modern 
convenience of a good gas stove and our 
supper was ready in a jiffy. Mojave is a 
good stopping place on your way to the 
High Sierra, the trip over the desert was 
fairly comfortable and worth making in 
daylight. 

We reached Lone Pine and had a pleasant 
visit with Rudy Henderson who manages 
the Lone Pine Lumber Company, and also 
called on Mr. Hopkins who has a well 
equipped hardware store and caters to the 
needs of fishermen and hunters. We secured 
our new fishing license and the button that 
the State furnishes to all who go after the 
finny tribe. Mr. Hopkins cheerfully gives 
sportsmen information as regards condition 
of the streams, where to fish, etc. 


Our next stop for the night was at 
Parker’s Camp, where we spent several days. 
We had a good cabin and enjoyed excellent 
meals. The Parkers’—both Mrs. and Mr.— 
know how to make your stay comfortable 
and what is more to the point for sports- 
men who want a limit of fish, those gamey 
cold water trout—Rainbow, Golden, Lock- 
leven, Steelhead and Eastern Brook—are 
yours, if you ‘Pack with Parker to the 
Land of your Dreams.”’ 


T BISHOP, the Bishop Hardware and 
A Supply Company were glad to co- 
operate; they are always on the job to give 
proper information and supply the sports- 
man with just the right tackle and bait, as 
well as tell you where the fishing is best. 
May S. Culver was back at the old stand 
and ready to give that co-operation so much 
appreciated to sportsmen, particularly those 
who are finicky about their flies. What she 
does not know about the right fly and when 
and how!—well, anyway she may not want 
me to make it too strong, but you will 
make no mistake if you get your supply of 
flies from May S. Culver. 

When you have occasion to ship freight 
or to travel to the different resorts out from 


S tis came early to the High Sierra 


Bishop, Guy Alexander with his High Sierr, 
Transport Company is ready to accommo- 
date you. He knows the High Sierra coun- 
try from A to Z. 

From Bishop we drove on to Rock Creek. 


Our next stop was at McGee Creek Re- 
sort, where Mrs. Karl Keough made us wel- 
come and told us something about their 
place as well as some of their plans for the 
future. Many improvements have been 
made and every accommodation is available— 
a modern hotel, cabins, and a well stocked 
store, not to mention the two fish ponds 
well stocked with good sized trout. Yoy 
can be assured of a fine trout dinner or you 
can catch your own. 

Mrs. Edith Raymer’s Convict Lake Re- 
sort was our next port of call. Mrs. Ray- 
mer was right on deck and as enthusiastic a 
booster for her section as ever. She claims 
that the Golden Trout fishing at Lake Doro- 
thy cannot be equaled anywhere in the High 
Sierra. Pack horses are available and if you 
want pleasant and agreeable surroundings, 
Convict Lake Resort is the place. 

Every mile traveled took us up higher 

and higher. The Mammoth Lakes district 
was our next objective. We planned on a 
week’s stay at least, with Mr. and Mn. 
Austin, at Tamarack Lodge, for the Mam- 
moth Lakes section is one of most marvel- 
ous scenery and is headquarters for innu- 
merable trips to some of the best fishing 
lakes and streams in the High Sierra. 
Dan McGuffin, who runs Lake Mary's Pack 
Train, with headquarters at Tamarack Lodge 
was the life of the party, or at least one of 
those who contributed much to the enjoy- 
ment of the guests. He never fails to plan 
wienie roasts, moonlight horseback rides and 
scenic trips as well as packing them in for 
the good fishing. 


Wwe* DECIDED to take a run over Tioga 
Pass Highway to Yosemite National 
Park, stopping off at Leevining, where we 
had a visit with Mr. Hess of Hess Garage. 

Mr. Hess knows his business and has 
first class mechanics to help him, and what 
is more to the point, his rates are very rea- 
sonable. If you must have car trouble, try 
to have it happen at Leevining. 

The trip over Tioga was made without 
trouble. We camped out at one of the con- 
venient camp grounds along the river. Dur- 
ing the night we were awakened by a noise 
near the garbage can. We turned our spot 
lights on the trouble zone, and there sat 
Old Bruin himself with the can turned over, 
helping himself to the leavings that tourists 
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had put in the can. He left nothing but a 
few paper plates and the empty cans. He 
did not seem at all disturbed that the light 
was shining on him; he just went right on 
eating, so we decided that he was too busy 
to bother investigating our tent. We had no 
bacon and the honey was packed in our 
running board box; evidently he could not 
smell the honey, for we were not molested. 


| might here pay a little tribute to our 
outfit. We had two sleeping bags, ‘“Ther- 
mo-Dry."’ made by the Maupin Woolen 
Mills of Eaton Rapids, Mich. They weigh 
about five pounds and cost only $8.00 post- 
paid. These bags were extremely comfort- 
able and as they have zippers they open up 
all around and are easily aired and kept 
dean. But two items of our outfit which 
we found indispensable were our Air Mat- 
tress and our Coleman Stove. The Air 
Mattress is the product of. The Featherlike 
Pneumatic Products Co.. of 5911 South 
Broadway. Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Arthur 
A. Linkeit, an inventor and sportsman, has 
put on the market about the best Air Mat- 
tress made. This is my second season and 
| find it far superior to my old outfit when 
| carted along a Miller Auto Bed and a 
heavy mattress. 


My Coleman stove. this year was an- 
other improvement over the one I had last 
year. although I thought the last years 
model as good as it seemed possible to make 
a first class gasoline stove, yet this year they 
provided a new feature, a copper tank, not 
welded. with no seams and absolutely fool- 
proof, instant-lighting and a blue flame, 
regulated to suit your needs. For an all 
round necessity in camp, the Coleman Stove 
meets all requirements, to help you save 
time and temper in camp cookery. The 
Coleman Lamp &% Stove Company, on Los 
Angeles street near 4th, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has on display many different models. Their 
lanterns are also a necessity in camp where 
one wants to do any night work or to read 
a book. The light is easy on the eyes and 
the cost of operation small. We have an 
8x12 Umbrella Tent. with a center pole. 
They are so much in use that no more 
need be said. 


On the way out to Yosemite, we had a 
pleasant visit with Mrs. Nonne Klein, who 
is herself an ardent outdoor sportswoman 
and caters to outdoor folks with refresh- 
ments, comfortable rooms and modern up- 
to-date cabin, with running water, stoves 
both for cooking and heating. Klein's In- 
dian Flat Resort is on the beautiful Merced 
River, just six miles from the entrance to 


Yosemite Park boundary and on the Yo- 
semite All- Year Highway. 


A WEEK at Qakland and San Francisco 

and we were ready to head north again 
for a trip up the Redwood Highway. We 
are now at the Geysers Hot Springs, just 
18 miles from Cloverdale, in Sonoma Coun- 
ty. The town of Cloverdale, 84 miles north 
of San Francisco, nestled in the hills on the 
Russian River, is a town of about 800 
population with most pleasant surround- 
ings. But the point of greatest interest is 
the Giant Geysers that are referred to as 
“The Eighth Wonder of the World.’ These 
steam geysers are the only ones in the world, 
otuside of Italy, where natural steam out 
of the ground has been harnessed to create 
power. The mineral waters as well as the 
dry steam baths of the geysers are famed 
the world over. 


It is one of the oldest and most famous 
summer resorts in America. The main 
building is over 80 years old. R. B. Kidd 
for the past 14 years has been the host and 
his genial smile and hearty handclasp bid 
all welcome. The food is extra good, sim- 
ple and wholesome, with plenty of greens 
and fruit, as well as milk and eggs. Here 
we do not need to “dress up’’—we dress 
for comfort. A good trout stream runs 
through the place and a few miles up the 
stream good sized trout are caught by the 
nimble fisherman. Last week a good sized 
steelhead was caught in these waters. 


A modern concrete bath house with the 
health-giving steam baths, direct from the 
Geysers, tub baths in waters with the radio- 
active elements and a plungs in the same 
waters are all in this bath house. A beau- 
iful outdoor swimming pool in the creek, 
which has been dammed up, so as to provide 
both shallow and deep water. In addition 
to the hotel proper there are many cottages. 
These are equipped with running water. 
showers and all modern conveniences. 


Next month I hope to tell a little about 
the Redwood Highway section. The High 
Sierras and the Russian River country each 
has its special attractions and California peo- 
ple in these years of depression owe it to 
themselves to pack up the old bus and camp 
outfit and see California. 


RICHFIELD AND RICHLUBE 
TIRES AND TUBES 


SERVICE STATION 
One-Stop Service 


CAFE 
MODERN CABINS 


Beer Served 


Private Showers—Lavatories 


N. E. Shields, Prop. Mojave, Calif. 


FISHING TACKLE 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
Information Cheerfully Given 
BISHOP HARDWARE AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


“By the Flagpole” 
Bishop, California 


McGEE CREEK RESORT 


In the center of the finest fishing 
and hunting country in the High 
Sierras. Spend YOUR vacation 
with US. Every accommodation is 
available, including a modern ho- 
teland cabins. Home cooked meals. 
Only the best served at our foun- 
tain and in the attractive dining 
room. A well-stocked store pro- 
vides supplies for the camper, as 
well as hunting and fishing needs. 
Three fish ponds holding thousands 
of 9 and 10 inch trout, so one may 
always be assured of fresh trout. 
Convenient to Witmore Hot 
Springs, Hot Creek, Hilton Creek, 
Owens River, Rock Creek and oth- 
er famous streams. Information 
gladly supplied. On Bishop-Reno 
Highway, 31 miles north of Bishop 


McGee Creek, Mono Co., Calif. 
MR. & MRS. KARL KEOUGH, Prop. 
P. O. Bishop, Calif. 


HOPKINS HARDWARE 


Lone Pine, Calif. 
Sporting Goods Fishing Licenses 
Fire Permits Hunting Licenses 

SPORTSMEN ALWAYS 
WELCOME 


Free Information 


CULVER 


FISHING TACKLE WORKS 
M. S. CULVER 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Hand Tied 
Flies and Leaders. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Mail Orders Fillec. 
Fishing Information. 


Bishop, California 
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TAMARACK LODGE 


ON TWIN LAKES — ELEVATION 8,600 


STERRA 
SUMMER HOME 


In the Famous Mammoth Lakes | 
Basin, near Devil's Post Pile 

and Rainbow Falls. Unsurpas- 
sed scenic attractions, including 
a score of pine-rimmed alpine 
lakes, well-trouted with rain- 
bow, cutthroat, lochleven and 
golden trout. Gateway to Duck 
Lake, Fish Creek and the upper 
| San Joaquin. Select patronage, 
American plan, accommoda- 
tions in Lodge or Cabins. Mod- 
erate rates. 


Rainbow Falls 
For Interesting Information Write or Wire 


Mr. AND Mrs. LLoyp B. AUSTIN, Owners 


Also Owners of Switzer-Land in Sierra Madre Mts. 
Address Mammoth Lakes, Mono County, Calif. 


PARKER'S 
CAMP “4 


Mr. and Mrs. 
George V. Parker 


GOLDEN 
TROUT 
FISHING 


P. O. Box 141 


Independence, 
California 


Two miles above 
Fish Hatchery 


PARKERS PACK OUTFIT - - - Back to Big Game 
PUBLIC CAMP GROUNDS - - - - 25¢ a day 
GOOD SADDLE AND PACK STOCK 
Domesticated Fish Pond 
Rainbow Trout at Base Camp 
MEALS — CABINS, Fresh Milk, Butter, and Eggs 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


CONTENTS 


California Flowering Gold (Plate) 

Reactions From a South Sea Voyoge, By Ben Field... 

California—Here They Come, By Bruce Findlay. .............. 

A Bargain For All, By Amy Bower 

Tamalpais (Poem) By Emily Alice Howard 

Melody Lane, Ben Field, Dept. Editor ee 
Columbia River, By T. H. Williams 
My Friend's Epitaph, By Leon Joseph Gaylor 
Dulces, By Kate Kirkham 
Beauty, By Ruth Le Prade 
World From a Boat. By Virgima Brasier 
The Looking Glass, By Ernest McGaffey 


The Dearest Season, By Belle Willey Gue 
Reminder, By Helen Hout 


California Orange Growing (lIllus.) By Ernest McGaffey 
The Frog, By Edmund Coram... 

Paul Eldridge. By Jack Benjamin 

New Jewish Philosophy, By Dr. Kaplan .............. 

Second Lap in Zig Zag Journey (Illus.) By Lannie Hayes Martin 
Antonia Melvill. By Ethel Hill 

California's Curable Ills. By Frank G. Martin 

Mark Twain and Jackass Hill 

Progress of Experimental Theatre. By Ernest Carroll Maxwell 
Literary West 

The Call of the High Sierra. By Thorwald G. Mauritzen 
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THE EIGHTH WONDER OF THE WORLD! 


PANORAMA Scene or THe couwry. 


is 


wierd, uncanny and indescribable. 
An Ideal Health and Recreation Resort 


on all sides—wonderful hiking country. 
Finest Food and Best Accommodations 


ming, baths and amusements. 


THE GEYSER SPRINGS 
Sonoma County, Calif. 


For Reservations Write: 


(18 Miles East of Cloverdale, Calif.) 


Giant steam geysers operating a huge electrical generat- 
ing system. A beautiful canyon of smokes and geysers— 


Radio Active mineral waters and volcanic steam baths. 
Streams nearby are alive with fish. Awe-inspiring scenery 


Rates: Single, $18 and up, per week; double $36 to $50 
per week. American plan including rooms, meals, swim- 


R. B. Kidd, Geysers P.O., Sonoma County, California 
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BOOKS THE WEST 
Do You Know These Recent Books? 


CARCASSONNE—EAST AND WEST 


By Ben Field. A volume of outstanding verse by 
the West's most popular poet. Price $1.00 


A ROAD TO OPPORTUNITY 


By D. W. Pittman. A study of the economic crisis 
and suggestions for the new day by a thoughtful 
student of the times. Price $1.00 


RAINBOW'’S END 


By Ona M. Rounds. A novel with a background 
in the Great War with implications for universal 
peace. Price $1.50 
SONGS OF THE REDWOODS 


Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor of ““WINGS" and 

much read poet, has constituted and produced in 

his ‘‘Songs of the Redwoods,”’ a most worthy book 

of verse. Price $1.50 


THE GOLD OF FIDDLER’S GULCH 
By Ernest Klette. In this modern day novel with 


its “‘Days of '49,”’ the author has given us a most 
compelling drama. Price $1.00 


— — Order Direct from the Publishers 


HUMAN CHIPS 


Based on historic fact, this novel of the recent 
Russian Revolutionary Period, is from the author- 
ative pen of Boris V. Monomack. Price $1.00 


MARQUEE BALLYHOO 


The popular writers, Maurice L. Kusell and M. S. 
Merritt have produced one of the most gripping 
novels of the day. Price $1.50 


LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF 


Professor James F. Chamberlain, nationally known 
authority on Geography and Travel, has written 
a book on Canada that will find place in schools 
and libraries. Price $1.00 


SCATTERED KERNELS 


Something entirely ‘‘different’’ under authorship of 
Flora Coblentz. A selection of epigrams produced 
under unusual conditions. Price $1.00 


Write for Catalogue of Complete List 


Overland - Outwest Publications 


‘‘Books of the West’ 


502 H. W. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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